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Tue careful article by Mr. Mills which follows this article 
is, perhaps, the most important paper which we have ever 
printed in this journal. Our readers are able, through the 
kindness of the author, to review in advance the conclusions 
of the report, which he and his associates now present to the 
people of Massachusetts and the world. The results of that 
report are of the first importance for the preservation of 
human life, for the prevention of disease — indeed, for mak- 
ing life tolerable in those large towns which form themselves, 
of course, in the requisitions of our modern civilization. 

Governor Robinson of Massachusetts, with a far-sighted 
statesmanship such as has often appeared in his public life, 
called the attention of the General Court of that commonwealth 
to the necessity of a more stringent supervision of the water- 
supply, especially of the larger towns. People may talk 
what nonsense they choose about the worthlessness of gov- 
ernment, and the delights of anarchy; they may persuade 
themselves that the best government is that which governs 
least ; but when it comes to a practical question — the same, 
by the way, which arose between the wolf and the lamb—a 
man who is going to drink does not want to drink from a 
sewer. But how shall he help himself if there are some 
lambs higher up the stream than he is, who ciaim the right to 
use the stream as they choose, even if they discharge into it 
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their cesspools? He begins to look round and see if govern- 
ment has any powers or any duties. And when a statesman 
like Governor Robinson has been entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the government the lambs farthest down the river 
are very glad that his attention has been called to the purity 
of their water-supply. 

The investigations lately made in France, and those which 
gave so much credit to the late Mr. Edwin Chadwick in Eng- 
land, showed that the danger was far greater than was sup- 
posed even half a century ago. No one will pretend now, 
for instance, that typhoid exists without a cause. It is known 
so certainly that it can be communicated by germs brought in 
water or other fluids that a case of typhoid instantly demands 
an inquiry as to the latent causes which have led to it. 

Clearly here was a matter in which no town government 
could act alone, or separately. The same sanitary reformers 
who in one moment were demanding pure water, were in the 
next demanding careful sewerage. The introduction of a 
small river of water into a town—and the main of a good 
water-system is nothing less— requires at the other end an out- 
let as large and easy. If the water comes in, it must go out. 
Only it will go out with all the impurities it has contracted in 
its passage through the town, and the more thorough the 
hygienic arrangements of that town, the more impure will it 
be. Where shall it go? 

At the last point it is easy enough to say it shall go into 
the ocean. But even then the people who eat the lobsters 
and oysters, the mackerel and the cod, brought them daily 
from that ocean, do not much like to be told that they are 
ating ** sea-food” which has been swimming and feeding in 
waters stained and defiled by a river of filth. The people 
who live on the shores are a little curious, and sometimes 
very angry, about the quality of the sediment thrown upon 
their beaches. And it must be remembered that there are a 
great many towns which have not this convenient ocean for a 
save-all. What is to happen to them? Southborough and 
Hopkinton are on the waters of Sudbury River. Shall their 
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- factories drain into Sudbury River, and shall Boston make 
D the Sudbury River one feeder of its great water-system ? 
- Such questions — of which there are hundreds in this com- 
r monwealth alone — are enough to show that this is no matter 
y tor local legislation. 

The commission appointed by the Legislature, at the sug- 
h gestion of Governor Robinson, was instructed to consider all 


- practical questions which might belong to the difficult prob- 
lems which had to be solved in practice. Among the first of 





, these, naturally, is the question whether ‘‘ sewage,” or the 
L contents of a sewer which has done its work, can again be 
L purified, so that there shall be no danger in permitting water 
$ which has passed through sufficient processes of filtration to 

enter again into a stream which may have to provide a drink- 
i ing-supply. To this question large attention has already been 
given, especially in England and in France. But the results 
there obtained are not sufficient for satisfactory action, and 
the Massachusetts commission, therefore, devoted itself to 


enlarging and continuing such inquiries. 

The paper which Mr. Mills has prepared for us gives the 
curious and invaluable results of the investigations of the 
board. It isa great satisfaction to see that the difficulties 
can be met, and that a system of purification is possible which 
shall relieve all our sources of water-supply. 











NATURAL PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE. 


BY HIRAM F. MILLS. 


OutTsIDE of the large cities nearly all of the refuse from 
the vegetable and animal matter that has been produced in 
the world has been deposited on or near the surface of the 
ground, and yet how little is the accumulation of organic mat- 
ter over the surface of the earth ! 

In a former period, under different circumstances, the veg- 
etable growth was preserved, forming coal deposits. More 
recently some part of the vegetable product has been con- 
veyed by wind and water to depressions, where it has been 
protected by being always under water, forming peat bogs 
and swamps; but in general, throughout the world, until 
sewers are built in cities, all decaying vegetable and animal 
matter is distributed over, or a little under, the surface of 
the ground. 

In general the water of springs and of wells comes quite 
directly, and in short time, from rain which has fallen upon 
the surface in the vicinity, where more or less organic matter 
has been deposited for centuries, and yet such water is in gen- 
eral not only fit to drink, but it often contains less organic 
matter in solution than was contained in the rain when it 
reached the ground; that is, the rain in falling through the 
air takes up some organic matter from the air, and when it 
reaches and passes through the ground it dissolves organic 
matter from all of the decaying animal and vegetable matter 
with which it comes in contact, and yet we often find that, 
after passing a short distance through the ground, this water 


contains less organic matter than when it entered the ground. 

Here is a natural method of purification which has been 
going on through all time, and the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts has been engaged in the past three years in 
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making investigations and experiments to determine the prin- 
ciples which govern this method of purification, and to learn 
how they may be applied to the purification of large quanti- 
tics of sewage, that the purified effluent may, without any 
ground for objection, be turned into a natural water-course ; 
and if possible, when necessary, to purify so effectually as to 
render it entirely safe to turn the effluent into a drinking- 
water stream. The results of these investigations are soon 
to be published, and, in co-operation with the general purpose 
of this magazine, some of the general truths which have been 
discovered will now be presented. 

In the natural purification of water containing nitrogenous 
organic matter — and nearly all objectionable decaying organic 
matter is nitrogenous — it is evident from the result that the 
nitrogenous matter in the liquid has been burned. Here it 
must be a wet burning; but it is like burning in the air by 
heat, to this extent, that oxygen combines with the nitrogen, 
forming nitric acid, and with the hydrogen, forming water. 

No chemist has yet been able to produce this wet burning 
without the aid of a current of electricity, or the aid of 
organic life. 

Before the investigations of the State Board were com- 
menced experiments had been made in France by Schloesing 
by passing sewage through glass tubes filled with marbles and 
with sand which had been baked so as to kill all organic life 
that might be present. Ina short time the efiluent appeared 
quite clear and free from organic matter; but he found that 
if he applied chloroform to the tube all purification stopped, 
and did not again commence till all traces of the chloroform 
were washed out. He was thus confirmed in the conclusion 
that purification requires the active co-operation of organic 
life. 

Richard Warington in England had found that the process 
of nitrification, or wet burning in a nitrogenous solution, 
could be made to take place by introducing into the solution 
a small quantity of soil, showing that the organisms necessary 
to produce nitrification were contained in the soil. 
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The organisms found in the soil which enabled Warington 
to accomplish nitrification were so small that, while they could 
be seen by microscopes of very high power, they could not 
thus be distinguished in their varieties. They are, for con- 
venience, in this country, with all other extremely minute 
organisms, classed as ‘‘ bacteria,” meaning little sticks. 

From the conditions that have been presented it was evi- 
dent that purification of sewage by nitrification, or by the 
burning up of its nitrogenous organic matter, could only be 
accomplished by a continued supply of oxygen and of bacte- 
ria, together with the conditions that enable bacteria to do 
their work; and beyond this, in order to make purification 
complete, all of the bacteria that are disease-producing must 
be killed. 

To learn the principles by which these results could be 
obtained and the practicable means of attaining them in this 
climate, when disposing of millions of gallons of sewage 
daily, has been among the important works of the Experi- 
ment Station of the Massachusetts State Board of Health. 
The exhaustive series of experiments, with their thousands of 
chemical, microscopical, and bacteriological examinations, 
may be found elaborately presented in the forthcoming report 
of the board. 

They show that if sewage be poured continuously through a 
body of soil or of sand four or five feet deep, the soil will for 
atime hold back some of the impurities of the liquid; but 
after a time the liquid flowing out of the soil will be nearly, 
if not quite, as impure as the sewage entering. The same is 
true of liquid flowing continuously from a cesspool in the 
ground to a well; little purification takes place. The condi- 
tions are essentially different from those of the natural puri- 
fication of rain-water passing through the ground; and _ the 
essential difference is due to the rain falling intermittently, 
not continuously. If rains fell continuously, keeping the 
ground saturated or covered with water, the animal and veg- 
etable refuse put on or into the ground would be preserved, 
as we find the vegetable matter to be in bogs. There could 
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be no burning, because no oxygen could reach the organic 
matter. But the rain comes intermittently; the ground on 
which it falls is generally made up of about two-thirds of its 
volume of solid particles, and, whether these are coarse or 
fine, there are generally air-spaces between the particles equal 
to as much as one-third of the whole volume. 

If an inch in depth of rain falls upon dry ground it will 
settle into the air-spaces between the particles, and in a short 
time will have reached three or four inches below the surface, 
having rapidly dissolved some of the organic matter with 
which it came in contact upon and below the surface. The 
lower particles will continue moving slowly downward, and 
when they reach twelve inches below the surface all of the 
particles of the material, to this depth, will, upon examination, 
be found to be covered with an extremely thin film of liquid, 
which film stretches across from point to point of those parti- 
cles nearest in contact; and each film of liquid is generally in 
contact with more than its own volume of air. 

In this condition the organic matter in the liquid is most 
completely exposed to the action of the oxygen of the air, 
and it is found that in the same condition the bacteria that are 
in the soil, or those that have been brought in by the liquid, 
cin most efficiently do their work of making a union of the 
oxygen of the air with the nitrogen of the wet organic mat- 
ter, and thus produce what we have called a wet burning. 
By this process, while these thin films of liquid are slowly 
passing over the particles of the soil, the organic matter dis- 
solved in the liquid becomes completely burned, the carbon 
forming with the oxygen carbonic acid, and the nitrogen 
forming nitric acid, which immediately combines with potash, 
or soda, or other base in the soil, or in the liquid, forming 
saltpetre, or Chili saltpetre, or other harmless salt. 

To make the process more apparent, and to show that puri- 
fication is quite independent of the straining process, so com- 
monly associated in the mind with, filtration, tanks five feet 
in depth were filled with gravel-stones from which all sand 
had been washed ; some with stones of an even size as large as 
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the ball of the thumb, and others with stones as large as 
beans. Sewage, pumped directly from the city sewer, was 
poured upon these stones daily for months, a little at a time; 
in one case once an hour for nine hours each day, making in 
all the equivalent of eighty thousand gallons upon an acre 
daily. By the application in small quantities over the whole 
surface each hour, each stone in the tank was kept covered 
with a thin film of liquid, very slowly moving from stone to 
stone, from the top towards the bottom, and continually in 
contact with air in the spaces between the stones. ‘The 
liquid, starting at the top as sewage, reached the bottom 
within twenty-four hours with the organic matter nearly all 
burned out. 

After the gravel had thus purified sewage for a year, the 
stones at the top looked clean, and the liquid flowing out at 
the bottom was clear, bright water, comparing favorably i1 
every respect, that can be shown by chemical or biological 
examination, with water from some of the wells on the streets 
of our cities that are used for refreshing draughts by the pub- 
lic during the summer. 

The character of sewage varies much from time to time, 
and in different places. It is much stronger in European 
cities, where much less water is used, than in American cities, 
Sewage somewhat stronger than is usually found in sewers of 
Aimerican cities consists of about nine hundred and ninety- 
eight parts of pure water, one part of mineral matter, and 
one part of organic, that is, animal and vegetable matter. 

The mineral matter is unobjectionable, and if the organic 
matter can all be burned, forming gases which pass away, and 
leaving a residue of mineral matter in so small quantity as to 
be harmless, the resulting water would be, as far as known, 


—] 


unobjectionable. 

The essential conditions of treatment necessary to burn up 
this one part in a thousand of organic matter are most clearly 
presented in the case just cited of the very slow motion of 
thin films of liquid over the surface of solid particles in con- 
tact with air. The necessary bacteria are brought, in ordinary 
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city sewage, at all seasons of the year, so that purification 
goes on as completely in the winter as in the summer. 

The quantity of sewage that can be purified depends largely 
upon the mechanical quality of the material through which it 
is to pass, and the degree of purification desired. Air must 
always be present in the sand, and a quantity of air equiva- 
lent in volume to that of the sewage appears to be sufficient. 

In the coarse gravel that has been mentioned the air-spaces 
between the films are larger than necessary, and the area of 
surface of the films is not so great as if the same space were 
filled with sand; that is, if a single gravel-stone were replaced 
by a thousand grains of sand occupying the same solid space, 
the area of the surface of the thousand grains of sand, and 
consequently the area of the thin films of liquid covering 
these grains, would be many times greater than the area of 
the film covering the one gravel-stone. So long as the space 
between the grains of sand is sufficient to allow each grain to 
he covered with the extremely thin film of liquid that will 
cling to it, and still have an air-space between the films as: 
great as the vclume of the film, the finer the grain the more 
eflicient will be the purifying capacity of the sand. 

When very complete purification is required there is a prac- 
tical advantage in having the sand or soil at the surface fine 
enough to prevent the sewage from disappearing immediately, 
so that the quantity to be supplied may be spread evenly over 
the whole surface; otherwise some of the sewage will flow 
down through the sand, at the places where supplied, so rap- 
iWy that it will pass in a body, and not in thin films moving 
slowly over the particles, and there will not be time and _ suf- 
ficient exposure to air on the passage to enable the chemical 
changes to take place. On the other hand, the surface should 
not be so fine or so impervious that the sewage will remain 
long on the surface. 

The surface should, in the intermissions between applica- 
tions of sewage, be entirely uncovered for a much longer 
time than it is covered. 

With a bed of coarse mortar sand, having particles about 
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five hundredths of an inch in diameter, there can be filtered 
intermittently for an indefinite period —that is, year after 
year — from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand gallons 
of ordinary city sewage upon an acre, daily, without any 
accumulation of filth in the sand after the first year, and giy- 
ing a bright, clear, colorless water which chemical and biolog- 
ical analyses show to compare favorably with water from some 
of the wells used for drinking in some of the thickly-settled 
parts of towns and cities in this state. But the water from 
these wells, nor from such a sewage-filter, cannot be regarded 
as suitable water for drinking, nor can the latter be regarded 
as unobjectionable for turning into a stream which supplies 
drinking-water for a city or town. Although the resulting 
effluent from a filter of such sand, when the sewage is applied 
with proper periods of intermission, is of remarkable purity, 
more than ninety-nine per cent. of the nitrogenous organic 
matter of the sewage having been burned, and a larger per- 
centage of the bacteria that were in the sewage having been 
destroyed, there exists the reason which has just been stated 
why the destruction of organic matter and of organisms was 
not more complete. Such sand gives so free a passage to 
sewage, as well as to air, that near the points of application 
some of the sewage carrying its bacteria would pass part way 
through the sand in a body, and would spread out in thin 
films over the surface of the sand-grains only in the lower 
part of the filter, when there was not time for the complete 
destruction of the organic matter. 

With beds of finer sand, having grains whose diameters 
were but about five thousandths of an inch, there could be 
filtered daily from fifteen thousand to thirty thousand gallons 


per acre, with no such irregularity of flow as has been men- 
tioned at the time of application, and with the result that 
ninety-nine and a half per cent. of the nitrogenous organic 
matter of the sewage would be removed. Although bacteria 
are necessary in producing the nitrification of this organic 
matter, there is every reason to conclude that no bacteria 
from the sewage survived the passage through these sands, 
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and that of the half million bacteria that were in each thim- 
bleful of the sewage when it was applied to the surface of 
the sand all were burned up, with the other organic matter, 
and not one survived the passage of from two to four weeks 
through the filter. 

This complete destruction of the bacteria that were found 
in the sewage makes it nearly certain that if there had been 
other bacteria there which were disease-producing germs, 
these, too, would have been destroyed. 

The water flowing from these fine sand-filters was chem- 
ically purer than most of the drinking-water supplies of the 
state; and it compares favorably in every respect with the 
water of wells much used and regarded as of excellent qual- 
ity. They had every appearance of excellent spring waters, 
and, although the mineral constituents resulting from the 
burning of organic matter would indicate the source from 





which these waters came, no chemist nor bacteriologist could 
find anything in them that would give him ground to conclude 
that they were not in their present condition suitable drink- 
ing-waters. 

The effluents from these fine sand-filters are regarded as 
suitable to turn into a drinking-water stream. With the pre- 
vailing views in regard to the transmission of disease, espe- 
cially typhoid fever and cholera, by means of bacteria conveyed 
in drinking-water, the essential condition in purification of 
sewage or other contaminated liquid is that all bacteria in the 
liquid applied to the filter be killed. This has not previously 
been accomplished, but, so far as can be determined by any 
known methods of analysis, the natural, er intermittent, 
method of filtration has been shown by these experiments to 
be capable of accomplishing this result on a scale adapted to 
the use of cities and towns whose natural drainage is into 





drinking-water streams. 

From the remaining incompleteness of knowledge concern- 
ing the transmission of disease by means of polluted drink- 
ing-water, it is, however, safer, wherever practicable, to 
convey sewage beyond the drainage area of a drinking-water 
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stream by pumping, if necessary; and there purify it by 
intermittent filtration upon a much smaller tract of land than 
would be necessary within the drainage area. 

So purified, there appears to be no ground for objection to 
turning the effluent, in any quantity, into a stream not used 
for drinking. 

The results of these investigations placed in the hands of 
the intelligent engineers of America must prove of great ben- 
efit in preserving the health of our rapidly-accumulating pop- 
ulation; and to those who are engaged in the moral and 
spiritual elevation of themselves and their neighbors any 
investigation that discovers laws by which God performs any 
work of purification in the material world may form a basis 
for comprehending the true spiritual law of purification in 
human life. God’s methods are universal. It appears to be 
true that no clear comprehension of them upon the spiritual 
plane of life can be held by mankind, except in the simpler 
states of childhood, until natural laws, which are His meth- 
ods in dealing with material things, are known in the field of 
nature which corresponds with that of the spiritual work. 

It is of deep interest here to find that in God’s method of 
purifying polluted water there is necessarily applied organic 
life from a higher kingdom of nature. 





HOMES FOR CRIMINAL CHILDREN. —THE AUS- 
TRALIAN ARRANGEMENT. 
BY MISS FOWKES. 
[Continued from August. } 


To BEGIN with the colony of Victoria (Australia), Mr. 
Neale, Government Inspector, speaks in his report for 1878 
of the insubordination and serious rebellion in the reforma- 
tory at lika, closed since then. He says: ‘* Destruction of 
property, coarse language, and infractions of discipline were 
continual,” — moral explosions being as diflicult to extirpate, 
or to cure, as those of infectious diseases. It is well known 
by those who have experience in these matters that such a 
state of things lowers the standard of schools, and that it is 
extremely difficult to raise it afterwards. In the same report 
Mr. Neale mentions the injury done to young children min- 
gled without discrimination with bold boys, accustomed to 
every form of corruption. If we compare this with the pres- 
ent system of the colony of Victoria, now that the family life 
and individual treatment are the rule for all dependent chil- 
dren, whether delinquent or abandoned, we find a different 
state of things. The boys sent to the reformatory at Bal- 
larat are only sentenced to one year. They are told on their 
admission that they can reduce this period to nine months by 
persistent good conduct. The stimulant has had the desired 
effect — but few boys remain for the full term of sentence. 
They are then transferred to family homes in the country, or 
authorized to enter service, sometimes, if suitable, with their 


own parents, according to age and circumstances, but always 
beginning under official supervision. The report for 1885 
gives twenty-three similar cases sent to family homes, and 
shows the age, the reasons for the confinement, the length of 
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time in the reformatory, and then gives the remarks and 
reports of visitors who act as voluntary inspectors. 

The first example is that of a little boy of nine, who had 
spent a year ina reformatory. ‘* A good boy, truthful, hon- 
est, attentive to Sunday and week-day school, disposed to do 
all he can for his foster-mother, but naturally rude and igno- 
rant. Another, a little more than eleven years old. Three 
months in the reformatory, without livelihood, stealing pig- 
eons. Then condemned for stealing boots from a store, and 
breaking church windows. <A good boy at home, as well as 
at school, runs to the house when his class is dismissed to see 
what he can do for his foster-mother, is much loved by all the 
family, is honest, neat, and industrious.” Another case, a 
boy nearly eleven years old, one month in the reformatory, 
stealing on different occasions, principally money. ‘* I believe 
that the boy is doing well, the only complaint being of untruth- 
fulness. Another boy, six years and a half old, who stole 
fruit with other boys, twenty-four hours in prison and a year 
in a reformatory. This child has improved greatly for a year. 
He is a very bright little fellow, who will do well if carefully 
trained.” But it would be tedious to quote every case. ‘Those 
which have been cited are sufticiently typical. The only seri- 
ous complaints are with regard to one boy, who is accused of 
indolence and negligence, with the remark, ‘* We cannot 
trust him completely,” and in two other cases, lack of truth- 
fulness. It is remarkable that there is no complaint of dis- 
honesty except in the case of a boy confined as incorrigible, 
and for stealing money from his grandparents. This boy had 
stolen some apples, although his foster-parents testify that in 
other respects he is truthful, honest, and well-behaved. 

When a child at the time of arrest is above the age for 
placing out, the state has power to place him at service, as 
described above, or he is returned, on trial and under super- 
vision, to his parents, who promise to improve their habits and 
those conditions of their home which would be detrimental to 
the moral good of the child — a plan imitated from the Mas- 
sachusetts organization. For example, a child can be returned 
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to a parent inclined to drink, if the latter will sign a promise 
to drink no more, or, if the dwelling is in a bad neighbor- 
hood, on condition of moving. In fact, the amended laws 
recently adopted in the colony of Victoria well provide every 
possible alternative for reformatories. 

By the law relating to juvenile delinquents, amended in 
1887, a child can be: Ist, sent to the reformatory; 2d, 
transferred, with the approval of the minister, to another 
reformatory where such a pupil can be legally confined; 3d, 
transferred, with the approval of the minister, to the care of 
the Department of Neglected Children; 4th, placed in ser- 
vice with a suitable person; 5th, apprenticed, at sea or on 
land; 6th, placed under the care of a suitable person, who 
has made a contract, with or without sureties, in the form. 
prescribed by the rules of the governor and council, and con- 
ditioned on the good conduct of the child. The third clause: 
provides for placing in families all children who can be treated 
in this way, whilst by clauses six and seven of the act amend- 
ing the law relating to neglected children, adopted in 1889, a 
neglected child can be sent to a reformatory or to an indus- 
trial school. It will thus be seen how elastic the system of 
Victoria is, giving to the department the right to piace a 
delinquent who improves in a foster home, and to subject an 
abandoned and insubordinate child to necessary discipline. 
As it is necessary in the colony of Victoria, as well as at Ber- 
lin, to discipline a child before placing it, the act gives the 
requisite powers for the establishment of certain schools of 
trial, for eighteen pupils at the most, the general length of 
detention therein being six months, with power, if necessary, 
to prolong the term. To resume, the state assumes paternal 
authority over the children placed under its care, punishing, 
or rather enforcing discipline, if necessary, but relying chiefly 
on natural and good surroundings, and separation from bad 
influences. 

The method followed in the colony of Victoria is practiced 
in New South Wales by the Bureau of Help for Dependent 
Children, and it is interesting to note that here experience: 
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proves the need of what the reports speak of as moral lhios- 
pitals for vicious children. These schools, called schools of 
trial, are evidently essential to the success of the method, 


providing, as they do, a process of sifting which is of great 


value. 

The system which has just been described is adopted, with 
slight variations, in Southern Australia, and more or less in all 
the Australian colonies, and in New Zealand, with excellent 
results. It is found everywhere that the need of a home is 
not purely sentimental. It is the only place where the 
healthy emotions of a child’s nature can be fully aroused and 
developed, and surely it is not necessary to insist here that 
these emotions are the most powerful factors in moral reform 
of every kind. Then there is the good example of honest 
workers, and the practical evidence that the necessities and 
the comforts of life, as well as the personal liberty,— the 
most valuable gift of all,—can be obtained only by honest, 


individual exertion. 





MILK FOR INFANTS. 


Ar the solicitation of many readers we reprint, for the use 
of nurses and mothers who have the care of infant children, 
Dr. Cumming’s admirably practical instructions. We do so 
because his little hand-book was, long since, out of print. 
There are, unfortunately, no ‘* societies ” whose business it is 
to keep such matters in the hands of every-day people — if 
we except the central board of LeENpD a Hanp. Science has 
some notions now which Dr. Cumming had not heard of. 
But a practical study and use of his instructions have saved 
many babies’ lives, and will save many more. 


ADAPTATION OF FOOD. 


Every one knows that an infant cannot bear pure cow’s 
milk, and every ene adds more or less water to weaken it. 


Yes, there is too much cheese in cow’s milk, and the child 
‘annot digest it. There is almost three times as much as in 
human milk, as will be seen by looking at this table : — 

In a thousand parts of cow’s milk there are of butter 
38.59 parts, casein 40.75 parts, sugar 53.97 parts, water 
866.69 parts. While in a thousand parts of human milk 
there are of butter 20.76 parts, casein 14.34 parts, sugar 
75.02 parts, water 889.88 parts. 

Therefore, to reduce the casein of cow’s milk (40.75) to 
the proportion found in human milk (14.34) we must add 
1 4-5 times, or nearly twice as much, water. That is, to ten 
parts of milk we must add eighteen parts of water. 

Now, milk thus diluted would not be likely to disagree 
with a child; that is, it would not produce derangement of 
the stomach and bowels; but after a while we should find that 
the child was not thriving on this diet, and by examining the 
table we shall see the reason. By watering the milk so 
largely we have diminished the proportion of butter as well 
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as of casein. Now, by turning back to the paragraphs on 
the uses of butter, we shall see that the child cannot dispense 
with the proper proportion of this oil. By diluting the milk 
with 1 4-5 parts of water we have reduced the butter from 
38.59 to 13.058. This is just about two-thirds of the pro- 
portion of butter existing in human milk, which is 20.076. 
Suppose that a child were to take this milk for a year, 
instead of 25 pounds of butter he would get only 16 1-2 
pounds. But we have seen that he needs 25 pounds in order 
to thrive and prosper. He must, therefore, languish on this 


short allowance. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


ARTIFICIAL HUMAN MILK. 


To those at all familiar with the elements of arithmetic it 
will be evident from the foregoing table that dilution of ordi- 
nary cow’s milk will never enable us to imitate the composi- 
tion of human milk. In human milk the butter is to thie 
casein as 20.76 to 14.34, or as 100 to 70. In cow’s milk the 
butter is to the casein as 38.59 to 40.75, or as 100 to 105. 
Dilution will never change this relation of the two substances 
to each other; therefore, dilution will be vain. But if we 
could get cow’s milk of the following composition: butter, 
54; casein, 38; sugar, 52, and water, 856, and should add 
to it sugar, 142, and water, 1458, we should have a milk of 
the following composition: butter, 54; casein, 38; sugar, 
194; and water, 2314. 

This would give, when divided by 2.6 (to reduce it to thou- 
sandths), butter, 20.77; casein, 14.61; sugar, 75; and 
water, 889.62. 

Compare this result with the composition of human milk, 
as given before and you will find the difference unworthy of 
notice. 

But can such milk be obtained? Yes, in two ways. 

The first way is by taking the upper third of cow’s milk 
that has stood for four or five hours. This upper portion con- 
tains about fifty per cent. more butter than the ordinary milk 
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of the cow. To obtain one quart of this milk set three quarts 
of milk aside, and at the end of four or five hours remove 
the upper quart. 

Another, and in warm weather a better, way is by taking 
milk from the latter half of that given by the cow. The first 
part of the milk taken from the cow contains very little but- 
ter; the last part (called in the country ‘strippings”) is 
very rich. The former half of the cow’s milk contains about 
.021 of butter; the latter half contains .056. If the cow 
gives eight quarts at a milking use milk taken from the last 
four quarts. Milk the first half into one pail and set it aside, 
and then, taking another pail, milk the other half into it, 
taking care that the cow be milked dry, for the last por- 
tions of the milk are by far the richest. This milk, when 
diluted with 11-2 parts of water, and properly sweetened, 
resembles ordinary human milk. 


* * * * * * * * * - 
VARIOUS DILUTIONS. 


We have said that the mother’s milk has, for the first two 
weeks after the birth of the child, a peculiar composition, and 
aspecial name. It is called colostrum. From its first appear- 
ance the milk gradually changes until it becomes ordinary 
milk. Our mode of feeding involves the imitation of these 
several qualities of the milk. We call our substitute artificial 
human milk; let us begin by preparing artificial colostrum. 
To do this we must use milk containing much more butter 
than that already described. 

We must take the upper e?g/th, instead of the upper third, 
of milk that has stood for four or five hours. Thus, in order 
to get half a pint of this very oily milk, we must use two 
quarts of milk, and skim off carefully half a pint. Or we 
may obtain the same result by using the last tenth of the 
milk furnished by the cow. Thus, if a cow gives five quarts 
at a milking, the last pint will be sufficiently rich for this pur- 
pose. This milk must then be largely diluted with water. 
The water used in diluting milk should be as pure as possible ; 
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hard water must be unwholesome for infants. It should not 
be heated. The sugar should be good loaf sugar; brown 
sugar should not be used. The sugar may be added by taste. 
Care must be taken that the milk be made only a little 
sweeter than that of the cow. If too much sugar be used 
the child will take less milk, being apparently cloyed. 

The milk should be prepared twice a day in warm weather, 
unless it be kept on ice. In cold weather it may be prepared 
once aday. If there be any doubt about the cows being fully 
supplied with salt it would be well to add a little to the infant's 
food. It would be much better, however, to supply the cow 
herself. With a deficiency of salt we must look for an impaired 
digestion. The milk is made more nutritious as the child 
advances in age. Regard must be had, not to the mere «ve, 
but to the condition of the child. One child goes on pros- 
perously to the age of six months; he is in every sense six 
months old. 
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PUBLIC BATHS. 
BY MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


Ir is to be hoped that the example which England has 
set us in the establishment of public bath and wash houses 
will be followed, particularly in the large, crowded cities of 
America. Every philanthropist has to contend against per- 
sonal uncleanliness, and though the child who was sent to the 
country in the summer from a home of poverty wished to 
return ** where there was running water” it was probably 
from no desire to bathe or wash her clothes. But such chil- 
dren can be taught, and in the present teaching of our pub- 
lic schools are taught, the necessity of bathing. Few of the 
very poor, though there may be running water in the tene- 
ment houses, have the requisites for a genuine bath, and such 
a necessity and comfort as this, well provided at moderate 
cost, is a charity which may be at the bottom of much of the 
reform work of the crowded districts of our cities. 

As long ago as 1846 an act of Parliament in England 
allowed bake and wash houses to be established at certain 
specified prices according to the accommodations provided. 
But it was not until about twenty-five years later that the 
large bath-house of Paddington, London, was erected, and 
proved the necessity and success of the undertaking. It cov- 
ers about an acre of ground and will accommodate from four 
to five thousand bathers. These baths are open all the year 
around, and men and women both can share the advantages 
of hot or cold baths. <‘* All these baths are emptied and 
cleaned every day during the busy season, besides which a 
constant supply of tepid water is on circulation.” The prices 
vary according to the size of the tank. Soap is provided at 
a small extra charge. So large a number of people avail 
themselves of this privilege now that the parish of St. Maryle- 
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bone has seen the benefit, and followed the example Padding- 
ton has set by building baths for that portion of London, also. 

It is interesting to note the steps of progress. A clean body 
demands clean clothes, and a washing department was found 
to be the next help needed by these people. The descrip- 
tion of this department says, ‘‘ It contains thirty-six separate 
washing compartments, each containing two tubs, with an 
unlimited supply of hot and cold water and steam for boiling. 
There are also steam wringers and mangles, ironing-stoves 
and tables, irons and ironing-blankets, and three drying-cham- 
bers containing thirty-six horses.” The women are furnished 
with all these conveniences at the rate of. about six cents per 
hour, soap being extra. Statistics show that the wash-houses 
are appreciated and well patronized by the class of workers 
whom they are designed to help. 

It has been the custom in many of our large cities to estab- 
lish public bath-houses for about four months in the year. In 
the city of Boston last summer seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand bathers were reported, but these free bathing-houses do 
not, by any means, do the work of the London establish- 
ments. Like every innovation, baths on the London plan 
and wash-houses would be looked upon at first with suspicion, 
but such a work wins its way, and cannot fail to be a public 
benefit. The health, and the tone of morals as well, of the 
people would be increased, and there seems to be no resason 
why it should not be conducted on purely business principles, 
and become self-supporting. Its patrons should pay for the 
privileges, and become more self-respecting and independent, 
as their bodies become healthier and the morals which clean- 
liness inculcates purer. 
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SEVEN DAYS IN THE LIFE OF 


ANDERSON. 


BERRIE 





BY MISS ANNE W. ABBOT. 
FRIDAY. 


WuiILeE Berrie was washing and dressing little Angus, 
Davie and Rob came to her, breathless with the news that 
there was a strange boy in Sandy’s bed, crying because he 
had ** not a clo’ to put on.” 

‘¢ His home was burnt down in the night. Pete and Mr. 
Paul brought him home in their arms, rolled up in a horse- 
blanket they had held for him to jump into from the top of 
the shed. Davie, you may help him to try on Sandy’s best 
suit, and Max, you may tell him his mother knows where he 
is, and will come by and by.” Away scampered the boys, 
each a happy messenger of comfort. 

Bubby, eager to follow, had to go into the naughty corner 
for kicking so that his shoes could not be tied, nor his floccu- 
Jent hair be made smooth. Back rushed Davie, laughing so 
that he could hardly tell how sleeves reached to fingers, and 
trousers almost beyond toes. 

‘‘ Do the things button right? Yes? Well, take them off 
and bring them to me. He can’t come down to breakfast, so 
tell Biddy you will carry him a waiter.” 

‘¢ Not sick-boy tea?” said Max, with a grimace. 

‘* No, indeed,” cried Davie, as he ran, and Max was sent 
to bring socks and shoes out of Sandy’s closet. 

‘¢Seems just as if Sandy was dead!” said Rob, as he 
brought the half-worn shoes, and Berrie sighed as she took 
them in hand. Davie could wear them, and give his own to 
the lad. Warm-hearted bridget sent up a repast the forlorn 
boy could not be indifferent to, and when the neat clothes 
were made to fit him, life seemed again to Johnny McFarland 
to be worth living. 
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Anderson had so far endured his inward struggles in grim 
silence, a mercy due to Berrie’s childish inexperience. Now 
he found much relief in confiding them to the strong-minded 
woman who had placed herself at his side for life. He con- 
fessed that he felt himself still on the slippery verge of an 
awful precipice, and he asked for an almost immediate union. 
He would have her watchful authority to lean upon in his 
weakness. She was wise enough to remember that women 
marrying intemperate lovers to save them often signally 
failed. She appealed to his pride. Was she to share his 
shame, or his future glorious triumph? Everybody would 
see on Sunday her faith in his power to achieve that. Ile 
must look forward, not glance behind at a precipice that need 
not exist for him. 

Berrie came to bring Mrs. McFarland’s piteous request that 
Johnny should not return upon her hands at once. 

‘** Send him to the poor-house,” said the family counsellor, 
‘*a better home than the saloon! I hear the owner is miss- 
ing, supposed to have swung his lantern too near the stream 
in drawing liquor in a crypt no one else ever entered.” 

‘¢T waked the young men,” said Berrie, ‘*and they went. 
It was all I could do to keep my father safe at home, with his 
lame arm. And now what am I to do about this boy they 
brought me} 


9 
** A bad companion for Davie !” 

‘¢ What does my wise little house-mother think about that ?” 
said Anderson. 

** Well, I may keep Johnny a while as a bugbear, I think, 
putting Davie on his guard. Poor Sandy was so simple! 
Neither boy nor man that does not clearly know good from 
evil is safe.” Having made her decision she told Lucy with a 
laugh that Paul had tried to meet his slim hands round her 
waist, with solemn warning against tight lacing. 

«A man thinks a girl naturally slender always wants to be 
unnaturally so,” said Mrs. Snow. ‘* Were you offended with 
Paul?” 


‘¢ Tt was nice and brotherly in him, to be sure. But not so 
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Pete’s remarks on my pronunciation. //aff for half, to be 
sure! I threw a big dictionary at him with no effect.” 

Glad to have cheer for Johnny, Berrie ran swiftly up stairs, 
and danced upon the landing before a very serious talk with 
the lad. 

Was it an unforeseen coincidence that Paul came home at 
the same hour that the doctor drove to the door? Presently 
Mr. Anderson was invited to hear Madam Odiorne’s will read 
in the parlor. 

‘*T will have nothing to do with your family concerns. 
Settle matters to your own liking. Your sister is as well 
able to manage her own affairs as any person I know of.” 

‘But under age —’ 

Here Mrs. Snow, who, by another cocneddence, was on 


hand, hastened to say Mr. Anderson just now had pressing 
business, and could not the friend of the family, Dr. Max- 
well, act as guardian, if one were necessary for form’s sake ? 
got for the suggestion amused her 


> 


And the credit she 
much. 

While the very simple testament was being read by Dr. 
Maxwell, Berrie sat between her brothers, listening, with 
round eyes, and teeth pressed upon her under lip. 

Blaming herself for the abduction of her grandchild, Madam 
Odiorne wished to make it certain that she should not suffer 
by her tyrannical error. One moiety of her property was 
left to her grandsons, the other to her namesake, on condition 
of their taking the name of Odiorne. Should the child not 
he recovered, her share was to accumulate for ten years. 
After that, for ten years more, its yearly income was to be 
paid to Paul Odiorne. (** Not trusting the wisdom of her 
favorite, you see,” interrupted Pete, with a laugh.) There- 
after the principal lapsed to the brothers, or to some charity, 
at their choice. 

‘*T was summoned to receive your eleventh year’s income, 
and here it is,” said Paul, laying a heavy pocket-book on her 
lap. 

I 


‘¢T will not have this burden — what do I want with it? 
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give it to my brothers, who, with my dear father, will always 
take care of me.” 

** You cannot get rid of it so,” said the doctor. ‘I will 
lend you my shoulders ; they are broad enough.” 

Pete laughed. Paul put his arm round her, and pressed 
the pocket-book into her hand. She said, ‘* When you went 
you did not know there was any little Anne living. I feel 
like a robber!” and she pushed away the money, which the 
doctor promptly took possession of. ‘* My father will feel 
that I am taken from him. This money shall never come 
between us. I will be as I was.” 

‘¢ Will you turn us off, too?” said Pete. ‘I think a couple 
of handsome brothers are better worth having than mere pelt.” 

She gave him her hand, smiling. ‘* Do you think I forget 
your taking me from under the feet of the horses? It is 
much like a dream to me, I was so faint. There was your 
kindness in bringing me home, too!” 

Said the future guardian, ‘‘ I will keep your cash on hand; 
you can draw on me for any good use you may have for it.” 
He understood her thoroughly. 

‘Oh, then, wages for Biddy from to-day; a rug in the 
kitchen—the painted floor is rather cool now. Oh, and I 
have Johnny to provide for. I can make a decent boy of 
him, Iknow. At his age faults have not deep root.” 

‘© You may hope they were burnt up with his rags,” sug- 
gested Pete. 

‘*Oh, now I think of it, if I am to grow any more a warm 
and long winter dress for myself is a necessity.” 

‘* And some pearls and diamonds,” added Pete, laughing. 
Berrie could hardly restrain tears at what she considered an 
unkind joke. But at the critical moment came sounds from 
the opposite room that made her spring to her feet and clap 
her hands. 

‘*Paul, do you hear my father singing at his work? If I 
am crying it is for joy.” 

‘¢¢ Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie,’— one of the 
sweetest tunes ever made,” said Paul. 
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‘¢ Made! Scottish airs came, like wild flowers,” cried Pete. 
And Lucy’s voice being heard joining in, Berrie danced away 
to the study to sing with them. 

«s A mere child, but with a woman’s soul,” said the doctor. 

‘‘T’ve been thinking,” said Pete, ‘‘ we three might buy a 
handsome estate, and be a snug little family together. But I 
see —” 

‘Let time work,” said the doctor. ‘So tender a plant 
would not bear transplanting.” 

‘¢ And I verily believe,” said Paul, ‘‘ I could as soon break 
an iron chain with my fingers as sever the bond between her 
and — and her father.” 

‘Some day there will be a Mrs. Anderson to set Berrie 
at liberty,” said the doctor. 

‘«* What a condescension to marry a man with such a repu- 
tation!” said Pete to Paul, who nodded. 

‘*But not a man you have cause to despise,” said Ander- 
son’s friend, angrily. ‘* Young men, let it be a lesson for 
you not to tolerate evil—any evil you incline to—I don't 
say merely drinking.” 

‘s Whist?” said Pete. ‘* Paul likes cards; I don’t.” 

Here a whinny at the gate reminded the doctor that Mrs. 
Maxwell would be watching, with pledge in hand, good yet 
for one day, and she had much to hear. And after giving 
Pete a good-natured shake, he departed. 

Sandy had not been marked as yet, when he received a 
visit from the doctor and his wife, and a pleasant surprise 
was prepared for the family, if no misconduct was scored 
against him before Saturday night, when he would be allowed 
to come home to spend Sunday. He was a pretty fellow in 
his uniform, belted at the waist and loose at the ankles, his 
small cap having long ribbons flying from it gracefully, like 
pennons. In one week discipline had improved his air; and 
all his movements had a trained freedom and yet precision 
that Mrs. Maxwell declared could not have been given by : 
whole term of dancing lessons. She watched him going up 
to the mast-head, his limbs as supple as a monkey’s, and 


” 
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‘every finger a fish-hook,” as he expressed it in sailor phrase. 
And the boy was evidently not unhappy. The active life 
suited him. 


THE LAST MORNING OF THE SEVEN. 


The day was fine, and before breakfast Berrie, with a shaw] 
over her head, challenged her brothers to a race down the 
garden. 

‘*T hate a dead garden; I want pinks and roses, and all 
the sweet posies,” said Pete, obeying, however. 

‘¢ But you'll see the house-lot my poor father is thinking 
sell to pay off that dreadful mortage.” 

‘© Mortgage, not mortage, child! But we shan’t buy.” 

‘*No matter. He hates to part with it, so 1—” 

‘¢ You can’t mean to buy it!” said both brothers at once. 

‘* No, no; I—will buy the house itself.” 

Both wheeled about and stood in her path in silent amaze- 
ment. ‘* Will it take every penny of my legacy? So much 
the better!” And darting by them she ran, with now and 
then a frolicsome caper, to take a perch on the fence at the 
end of the garden. In pursuit one, tripped up by a broken 
alley-board, fell into a currant-bush; the other had his hat 
knocked off by a branch. 

‘¢ Dr. Maxwell shall bid for me at an auction, if an auction 
there must be,” she shouted, as they came near. 

** You crazy girl!” said Paul. 

«* You would not speak so if I wore full-length gowns and 
my long hair piled on top of my head.” 

Paul said to Pete that she inherited her grandmother's 
tenacity of purpose, he thought, and had it not stood her in 
good stead on the last Saturday? Pete said, for once, here 
was a girl free from selfishness and caprice. And she was 
more hurt than pleased at praise, when she only wanted to 
help her father, a matter of course! And she declared that 
she would never accept the legacy if she was prevented spend- 
ing it in her own way. 

‘* You cannot choose,” said Pete, amused, and charmed 
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with her peony cheeks and dewy, violet eyes. He would 
provoke her still more if he could. 

‘JT can refuse to be found, and leave it to pile itself up as 
it has been doing while I was very happy without it, and so 
shall continue to be. And in ten years you will, very funnily, 


be my heirs.” 

‘¢Hush, Pete,” said Paul, moved to look at the matter 
from her point of view. ‘* Not so bad an investment for some 
of her funds — far better than the let would be, I think.” 

‘‘] love every corner of my only home; I love every stick 
and stone in the back yard where I used to make mud pies 
with Tom Draper.” 

‘* A condescension on his part, I presume,” said Pete, wip- 
ing away his merry tears. 

‘¢T love the trees that were little when I was.” 

‘¢ Let us hope both will continue to become taller.” 

And now appeared at the door Davie and Rob, with 
reproachful faces, shouting ‘* Annie, why, Annie!” They 
had preferred that name ever since a school-boy had once 
suid, ** What kind of Berrie, black or huckle ?” 

When she found her father with his cloak on, preparing to 
go out, a keen pang of alarm was relieved by the thought 
‘No saloon now!” She left Angus undisturbed in shovel- 
ling sugar into his milk, and ran to get her morning salute. 
His face was bright as he stooped for her arms to get round 
his neck. ‘* My darling, prepare for me a hot lunch — and 
right early, mind you! Work begins to-day on the Draper 
house, which it is necessary I should superintend. I must 
not dine there, you understand ?” 

It was no secret to Berrie that Tom’s father had a bigoted 
notion that the use of ale and wine was « natural preventive 
of drunkenness, perhaps a remedy. The effect of this prin- 
ciple in his habits was a sufficient antidote to his example in 
his own family. 

A private conference with the good doctor was followed by 
serrie’s sending off notices to various creditors that, money 
having come in unexpectedly, their claims would be attended 
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to immediately at Dr. Maxwell's office. It did not much sur- 
prise any one of them that the notes were in her hand-writ- 
ing, and without her father’s signature. As each was fearful 
that by any delay they would find the fund exhausted, the 
business was soon over. She had not dared to ask her proud 
father’s concurrence. As he had long left her to deal with 
them in any way she could, he could not fairly take offence 
at her independent action now. 

At twelve o’clock Mrs. Maxwell’s glad visit, with the suc- 
cessful pledge in one hand and a bundle of receipts in the 
other, ends the momentous week in the life of Berrie Ander- 


son, nee Beaumont, writing her name at last Anne Berenice: 


Odiorne. 





THE NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD 
GOSPEL OF GIVING.* 
BY MISS MARION LIBBY. 


‘¢Give to him that asketh thee.” The words come to us 
driven down across the centuries by the power of the life back 


of them —a life which gave itself to the uttermost in response: 


to human need. They command boundless hospitality of soul 
towards another’s want, and relief fully and freely given. 
This command Christian philanthropy through the ages 
has undertaken to obey, and while the forms it has taken have: 
been infinitely varied, its underlying method of working has 
been essentially the same up to our own day, when a new 
method is beginning to be tried. The two methods stand in 
sharp contrast. Glance at them side by side. Here is a good 
illustration of the first, none the worse for being thirteen hun- 
dred years old. Pope Gregory the Great, we are told, 
‘¢ brought from his monastery into the exercise of the sov- 
ereign pontificate that prodigality of alms and unwearied 
solicitude for the poor which he had learned and long prac- 





* Read at a recent general conference of the Brooklyn Bureau of. Charity... 
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tised at St. Andrea. He invited twelve pilgrims to his table 
every day ; every month he distributed to his poor, according 
to the season, corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, fish, and oil; 
he organized the regular service of charity in Rome with wise 
zeal, and carriages traversed the various quarters and streets 
daily, carrying help to the sick poor and those who were 
ashamed to beg; to the latter he sent dishes from his own 
table.” There is the old method, out and out giving in 
response to need. It seems the simple and obvious fulfilment 
of the command it seeks to obey. 

Now for the illustration of the new method. For the dim 
light of the middle ages please substitute noonday glare ;_ for 
the impersonal poor and needy, who look half picturesque in 
the far distance, substitute Bridget O’Somebody, whose gar- 
ments indicate that they have been collected from every age 
and clime, and have suffered in the transportation ; and Sarah 
MacSomebody, the limpest and forlornest thing that ever 
strayed out of a rag-bag; and Thomas VanSomebody, who 
seems made up of whiskey and tobacco in about equal parts, 
animated by just enough vital energy to propel him towards 
more whiskey and tobacco and away from any work whatso- 
ever; finally, for the rugged old Pope, pausing, in his strug- 
gle with the mighty forces arrayed against him, to hold out 
his hand to the poor and needy, substitute — ourselves, who 
may be just as good as Gregory, but are much less effective 
from an artistic point of view. And Bridget and Sarah and 
Thomas ask of us what Gregory’s poor asked of him, imme- 
diate material relief; and we lay it down as our rule that that 
is precisely what is not to be given without some equivalent 
of work, except when the guid-pro-quo is absolutely impossi- 
ble, and the need most pressing. 

Ticket to central office, investigation, assignment to ward 
conference, more investigation, laundry tickets, work-room 
tickets, wood-yard tickets, diet-dispensary tickets, orders for 
sewing, recommendation to employment bureau, etc., ete., — 
these are some of our substitutes for Gregory’s relief wagons 
and monthly donations. This method, at first sight, does not 
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seem a simple and obvious fulfilment of the old command. 
Has it indeed cut loose from the spirit of it? 

Two classes of our community say ‘‘ Yes.” One of these 
is composed of people to whom Christianity, as they under- 
stand it, seems unfit to cope with the problems of our time; 
and who commend the effort of societies like ours against 
alms-giving, and towards more centralized organization, as 
being in accord with the progressive spirit of the age, while 
it is out of accord with the antiquated Christian spirit and 
method. 

The other class is composed of warmly sympathetic people, 
whose instinct as well as Christian principle it is to give 
instantly and generously on demand. These people grow 
impatient with our methods. 

‘¢ There is a hungry child with its mouth open,” they say 
to us, ‘*and dere is a piece of bread; the quicker (iis bread 
goes into that mouth the better; but you fasten red tape 
around the bread, hang it up, and say to the child, ‘you must 
bite through the tape before you can have the bread, other- 
wise it would pauperize you.’ Is this Christian charity 7” 

Now, in the face both of this commendation and criticism, 
is it not worth while to state just what, in the minds of many 
of us, at least, is the ideal which our society is striving to 
realize? One cannot speak for al/, but may I not count on 
the sympathy of many fellow-workers in saying that we do 
not put a shade less emphasis than did the old philanthropy 
on the obligation of each human being to give to the utter- 
most where want is, to serve to the uttermost, and without 
asking for a certificate of character from the one needing the 
service. To our thought our organization has no reason for 
being except to act as a wise and efficient servant to this spirit 
of ungrudging charity. It is impossible to make this state- 
ment too strongly. The reason why there seems, at first 
glance, to be more back action about this new method than 
the old, the reason why it seems to go less directly to its end, 
the relief of need, is that it is trying to grapple with a factor 
in the problem of which the old method did not take account, 
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q which renders the work much more complex and difficult. 
Giving, by the old method, was a matter of the heart, almost 
wholly ; it was simply putting the coin into the beggar’s out- 
stretched hand; but when experience began to show that that 
method, in the long run, while giving temporary help to the 
body, did permanent injury to the character, then the heart 
summoned the brain to its aid and said, ** Devise for me some 
method of giving which shall not hurt the soul while it helps 
the body ;” and the brain, enlightened by the history of past 
effort, enlightened by modern scientific knowledge, aided by 
the practical appliances and facilities for organized effort now 
existing, accepted the difficult contract, and is doing its best 
to fill it. The result is the modern form of philanthropy, 





which societies like ours represent in part. Work-room, laun- 
dry, wood-yard, ward conference, and all the rest of it, are, 
at bottom, so many efforts of the brain to devise ways and 
means of giving to him who asks of us the thing that will 
help him most deeply and permanently, sou! as well as body 
being taken into consideration. 

Truly no gospel of not giving is here, but a fuller interpre- 
tation of the old gospel of giving. The rattle of our machin- 
ery never wholly drowns the voice of the Master, nor do 
smoke and dust and cinders wholly hide the far-away gleam 
of that ideal towards which our work stumbles and strug- 
gles on. 





THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK OF BALTIMORE. 


BY JOHN R. CARY. 


At the time the Conference of Charities and Corrections 
was held in Baltimore last May quite a number of the dele- 
gates visited the Provident Savings Bank, to investigate the 
method used there for receiving small deposits, the great 
success of the bank and the adoption of the system in a modi- 
fied form in some other places having drawn attention to it. 

During one of these visits the suggestion was made that 
the time had come to put in available form a history of the 
bank, with an explanation of its methods and the reasons for 
its success. In response to this suggestion this article has 
been prepared. 

When the building known as ‘** Friends’ Gospel Mission” 
was erected in South Baltimore, a large, bright room was put 
in the second story of the front part, with the intention of 
having it used for a reading-room. A committee being 
appointed to open a free reading-room and have charge of it, 
they tried to gain the interest of the men living in the vicin- 
ity by forming an association to meet regularly, prescribe 
rules governing the conduct of the room, ete. 

In June, 1884, a ** Saving Branch” was added to the asso- 
ciation, at the suggestion of some of the members, conducted 
on the following plan: The treasurer, one of the original 
committee in charge of the room, assisted by one and another 
volunteer, went down every Saturday evening to receive 
deposits from any ene offering them, in amounts from five 
cents to three dollars a week, giving them regular pass-books, 
in which the deposits were entered, cards being used for the 
smallest entries. A regular ledger account was kept with 
each depositor, and the money received deposited in a char- 
tered savings bank, in the name of the association, controlled 
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by three trustees. The interest received was paid to the 
depositors, nothing being retained for expenses, which were 
met by contributions of interested friends of the work. 

Out of this work grew the idea of having several similar 
efforts in different sections of the city, united by a central 
organization controlling them all, which finally took form in 
the charter granted the Provident Savings Bank by the Leg- 
islature of Maryland in March, 1886. This charter, in most 
of its provisions, followed those of the older savings banks, 
but granted power to establish branches in such sections ‘as 
‘annot now be adequately reached by the present savings 
banks.” Full powers of deposit and withdrawal were also 
given to minors. 

The bank was organized very soon after its charter was 
received, and on the first of the following July opened six 
branches, of which the original reading-room savings branch 
became one, having then about twenty-six hundred dollars to 
transfer to the new institution. 

At first the only central office was a desk in the office of 
the attorney for the bank, where the accounts were kept, and 
no facilities for depositing or drawing money were connected 
with it, but a central bank, doing a regular business, in addi- 
tion to keeping the accounts of the branches, was opened in 
May, 1887. 

The branches were called the Southern, South Western, 
North Western, North Eastern, South Eastern, and Hamp- 
den, describing their location, the last being a manufacturing 
Village adjoining the city on the north. 

Each branch was in charge of «a committee of four directors, 
as fur as possible living in, or representing in some way, that 
district, one of whom was required by the by-laws to be pres- 
ent every time the branch was open for business. The neces- 
sary assistance in receiving the deposits was volunteered by 
young inen, and the only expense for salaries was a small 
compensation to the man who kept the books in the afternoon, 
after leaving his regular occupation, and to the treasurer. 

The bank made rapid progress from the start, the causes of 
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popularity being: that deposits as low as ten cents were 
received, as well as larger amounts ; the branches were located 
in the outlying sections of the city, where the people lived to 
whom it looked for its business, and generally near the mar- 
kets, so that bank business could be attended to on the way 
to or from market; the hours were on Saturday evenings, 
after the week’s wages were received and time no longer rep- 
resented money; the directors were present at the branches, 
and, being well known, the confidence of the community 
was gained at once. At the end of the first six months 
three thousand three hundred and eighty-six accounts were 
open. 

This rapid progress was soon found to threaten the very 
existence of the bank. The time and space required for an 
account of ten or twenty cents a week was as great as that 
needed to keep the record of one growing by ten dollars or 
fifty dollars at a time, and the expense would soon be too 
heavy to be met by the income that could be relied on. Either 
the expense must be met by contributions of charitable peo- 
ple, on the ground of the good to the community done by 


such an institution, or some more economical method of 


receiving the money of small depositors must be devised. 
The solution of the problem came from a suggestion made by 
one of the directors to another one, as they sat at dinner 


together, that we adopt the Postal Savings Bank System of 


using stamps to receipt for small amounts. This suggestion 
was ‘* handed on,” and out of it grew the plan, now in use by 
the bank, commonly called the ‘*Stamp Card System.” <A 
little over three years have passed since the adoption, and _ in 
that time nearly thirty-five thousand dollars have been depos- 
ited through that channel, and fifty-eight hundred cards are 
now out in the hands of depositors, representing about sixty- 
three hundred dollars. 

The system is as follows: Four denominations of stamps 
are provided, made by lithographic process, five, ten, fifteen, 
and twenty-five cents, the first having just been added, ten 
cents being the smallest deposit heretofore. They are a lit- 
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tle larger than the old Government postage stamp, and have 
the following printed on them: ‘* The Provident Savings 
Bank of Baltimore has received from the owner of this stamp 
deposit card ten cents,” or five, or fifteen, or twenty-five cents, 
as the case may be; this wording was used for the purpose of 
bringing an attempt at imitation of them under the law against 


forgery. 

The stamp deposit card to which the stamp must be attached 
is of good quality manilla tag-board, about six by eight inches, 
ruled off in squares on one side, which, when folded across 
the middle, makes the two inside pages of a four-page book. 
On the outside the front page has the location and hours of 
opening of the branch from which the card is issued, the num- 
ber of the card, and name of depositor, and the rules govern- 
ing stamp deposits. The rules are : — 

Deposits of fifty cents or less will be entered on stamp 
deposit cards, by attaching to them stamps for the amount 
deposited. No deposit of less than five cents will be received. 

When the sum of all the stamps attached to a card amounts 
to three dollars, or when all the spaces are filled, they will be 
redeemed, and a credit for the amount represented by them 
made in a pass-book in the name of the depositor. 

This card is not transferable. 

If this card is lost or destroyed the bank will not be respon- 
sible to the owner for the amount it represents. 

In all cases a payment on presentation of a card shall be a 
discharge to the bank for the amount it represents. 

If the sum represented by a card be withdrawn before it 
amounts to one dollar a charge of five cents will be made 
therefor. 

The stamps will not be redeemed unless attached to a stamp 
deposit card. 

Every deposit shall be made subject to the above rules. 

On the other outside, or fourth page, a list of the directors 
and of the branches, with their hours of opening, are given, 
the outside being tinted by the printer, before the printing is 
done, with the color of the branch to which it belongs, the 
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books, receipts, and other stationery of each branch having a 
distinctive coior. 

In taking out a card the depositor signs a signature card, 
numbered to agree with the stamp deposit card, which signa- 
ture cards are filed in numerical order for identification in case 
of withdrawal. Part of the amount deposited on a card may 
be withdrawn, a receipt being taken and the stamps cancelled 
to the amount of the withdrawal. Of course, there is a great 
deal drawn at certain seasons of the year, more than is trans- 
ferred to book accounts, but a good proportion of the stamp 
accounts grow into book accounts, another card being given 
when one is filled and transferred. 

No ledger record of individual deposits on stamp cards is 
kept, the central office haying an account of the total business 
of each branch, charging them with stamps issued and credit- 
ing returns, whether cancelled or uncancelled stamps or 
money, the balance showing the amount outstanding. This, 
of course, precludes the payment of lost cards, one of thie 
rules being that the bank is not responsible for such. This is 
not so much of a hardship as might be thought, for not above 
five cards out of five thousand are lost absolutely, most of 
those reported lost being found afterwards by the depositor. 

A beginning has been made in another way of extending 
our work, but we are not far enough along with it to be able 
to judge of its value, except as the cordial reception it has 
thus far met with indicates its probable popularity. ** Stamp 
deposit stations” have been established at prominent stores, 
generally drug stores, each of them being tributary to the 
nearest branch, where deposits can be made on cards at any 
time. Cards and stamps to a certain value are furnished the 
station, so that new accounts can be opened, or deposits made 
on old ones. The supply of stamps is renewed weekly, and 
what is left of the old lot, together with the money for those 
sold, and the signature cards for accounts opened, taken away. 
The signature cards are sent to the proper branch, to be used 
in identifying the depositor when presenting his card to draw 
or to transfer the account to a book. 
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~ No difficulty has thus far been met with in securing the 
co-operation of the desired store-keepers, the evident value 
of the work from a philanthropic standpoint having weight 
with them, and the advertising we give their stores adding a 
touch of selfish advantage. Our intention is gradually, as 
fast is we can select the proper places, to establish stations 
pretty regularly over the city, that no one may be out of the 
reach of an opportunity to begin saving. We also hope to 
put stations into such places as Mothers’ Meetings, Mission 
Schools, Girls’ Sewing Schools, ete., the five-cent stamp hav- 
ing been added to our work this year to prepare for that kind 
of business. 

In considering the adoption of the plan originally three 
objections were raised. First, that the cards would be 
unpopular, depositors who were used to having books being 
thought likely to object to stamp cards as unbusiness-like. 
This objection, being a matter of opinion, could only be met 
by actual practice, and after three years of successful opera- 
tion it is clear that the system has added greatly to our popu- 
larity, instead of taking from it; and that the persons who 
have, in all that time, made objections to the cards could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and the result in those, 
cases was the opening of a book instead, with larger deposits. 

The second objection was the danger of counterfeiting the 
stamps. The check upon this, in addition to the fear of law, 
is the necessity of the counterfeiter having a great many 
others in collusion with him, opening cards upon which the 
stamps should be placed, and then drawing from the bank the 
amount of them. <A further check is that each signature card 
has the date of signing put upon it, and a card with a consid- 
erable amount upon it, presented soon after opening, would 
be viewed with suspicion at once. 

The third objection was that the system was unusual, loose, 
and unbusiness-like. This was, of course, a difficnlt argu- 
ment to meet. The system is unusual, although based on the 
English Postal Savings Bank System, and, in comparison with 
the accuracy with which larger accounts are recorded, is per- 
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haps loose, in that each ‘depositor’s ‘account is not kept; but 
the objection is of the nature of that made against Steven- 
son’s plan for a railroad upon which cars should be run by 
steam power, that a cow might get on the track. It was a 
question whether this plan or something like it should be 
adopted, or whether we should stop receiving small deposits, 
as all the banks preceding us had done. It is quite possible 
to keep a record of these stamp accounts if thought desirable, 
but it was this very expense which must be gotten rid of if 
the bank was to live. We feel sure that the total of ten thou- 
sand three hundred book accounts and five thousand eight 
hundred ecard accounts, representing three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, now open at the end of four years’ work, 
probably not five per centum of the depositors having had 
any savings bank account before, is an end which justifies the 
means. The bank pays three per cent. interest on book 
accounts. 

After careful investigation of our system the Charity 
Organization Society of New York began a work based upon 
it, intended to be a feeder to savings banks already in opera- 
tion, and its success has been great. 

While preparing this article my attention was called to a 
part of the report of the bank commissioners of the state of 
Massachusetts (Pub. Doc. No. 8, page 17, sub-head, ¢* School 
Savings Bank”). Their words, commending a plan which 
should be to our country what the postal banks are to Eng- 
land, France, ete., might easily have been written of our 
bank after a careful examination of its workings, for our sys- 
tem is admirably adapted to school saving, whether in day 
schools or mission schools. 





























RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


fWe have great pleasure in presenting to our readers this month an 
extract from an Indian journal, showing how Ramabai‘s work is regarded 
by some of her countrymen, and the enthusiasm which she creates. ] 
EXTRACT FROM ‘* THE HINDU,” MADRAS.— PUNDITA RAMABAI 
AT MANGALORE. 


Tue Pundita delivered two addresses in Maharatti and two 
in English. ' The first Maharatti address was delivered in the 
house of Mr. M. Subbarau, District Court Pleader. About 
four hundred native ladies, including widows, young and .old, 
and an equally large number of gentlemen crowded the place. 
A great many returned disappointed for want of accommoda- 
tion, some ascended the enclosing walls and the roofs of the 
outhouses, others in large numbers crowded the street, in the 
hope of at least catching a glimpse of the learned lady. She 
spoke charmingly on several interesting topics, and read and 
explained the story of Devabhuty, from Shrimat Bhagavata, 
and impressed upon her sisters the advantages of female edu- 
cation. She said the object of life is not attained by the acqui- 
sition of ornaments or wealth, or by a blind observance of 
religious ceremonies, but by the knowledge of God, to which 
true education is the right key. She explained that the pos- 
sessor of Brahma Vidya (knowledge of God) loves all and 
serves all, and his love over-steps the limits of caste, creed, 
and color. Such a person, therefore, is incapable of offering 
a prayer to God asking for the destruction of his enemies, 
and this she instanced by alluding to prayers offered to Indra, 
Agni, and others in the Rig-Veda, for the annihilation of ene- 
mies. Such faith she branded as Tamasa bhakti. She spoke 
for one hour and twelve minutes, quoting from Vedas, Shas- 
tras, and Puranas. As she finished her speech Mr. U. Man- 
geshaya, an able Sanscrit scholar and pensioned Munsiff, read 
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an address of welcome, composed by him in Sanscrit verse, to 
which she modestly replied that ‘* good men always see their 
own virtues in others, and that by the blessing of the venera- 
ble gentleman, however, she would try to deserve it.” The 
astonished assembly then dispersed. On the day she left this 
city she again spoke to a chosen audience of respectable ladies 
and some gentlemen in the same house. Two Sanscrit scholars 
present during the occasion expressed their admiration openly 
for the Pundita’s able exposition of the Upanishads. 

On the day previous to her departure she delivered an Eng- 
lish address in the Government College. It was altogether a 
strange phenomenon in this town. The four wings of the 
erand edifice were filled with more than a thousand people. 
Mrs. Brodie, the collector’s wife, presided. Mr. Brodie, C. 
S., Mr. E. B. Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Barren, Father Rossie, 
‘ather Martin, Rev. Mr. Himir, and some others of the Euro- 
pean and Eurasian communities were among those present. 
The acting district surgeon, the treasury deputy collector, two 
munsiffs and other native officials of position, together with a 
great many other respectable gentlemen, including some grad- 
uates, formed part of the audience. After the lady was intro- 
duced to the assembly by Mrs. Brodie, Mr. C. U. Krishna 
Bhatta, B. A., B. L., read the following short but pithy 
address, and presented the same to the Pundita : — 

‘*Madam: It is with feelings of sincere pleasure and gen- 
uine pride that we welcome you to our town. You went 
away from your home in this district a little girl, and now 
you return to us, after having achieved for yourself fame and 
a name which will be long remembered. Your sympathetic 
mind felt for India’s womankind ; your knowledge suggested 
to you the means of ameliorating their condition, and an ear- 
nest resolution of an undaunted will led you to travel over 
the Old World and the New, in search of the means for the 
accomplishment of the noble object you had in view. It is a 
matter for congratulation that your self-sacrificing and disin- 
terested exertions on behalf of your sisters, sunk in ignorance 


and in misery, have been so far successful. An Indian widow 
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is & name synonymous with misery and slavery, without a 
protecting hand, and beyond the pale of human sympathy. 
She may have relations, but alas! no friend; she may have 
a house, but no home. To her you have extended your 
unbounded sympathy; her you have endeavored to protect 
from oppression and cruelty ; in her cause you have labored 
as no one did before; to her you have given a ‘ house,’ where 
she, a victim of social tyranny, not only cultivates and 
improves her mind, but experiences loving and protecting 
kindness. These your noble efforts have entitled you to the 
lasting gratitude of all Indian women; not only theirs, but of 
all India. For in raising woman you have raised ¢ man’ also ; 
as there can be no true progress for man unless the moral and 
intellectual advancement of woman goes hand in hand with 
his. 

‘*We regard it, therefore, as a peculiar privilege to be 
enabled to welcome in the person of one whom we may regard 
as one of ourselves, a benefactress of her kind, one who, in 
the fulness of her fame, has still remembered her far-off, 
dear, though obscure, home, and honored us with her presence 
here. Welcome, we say again, thrice welcome! and may 
God grant that your noble example may raise up others to 
labor in a field where laborers are so few, but where labors 
will be crowned with a harvest which will prove a real, lasting 
blessing to our dear motherland. We remain, madam, your 
sincere countrymen. (Signed.) A. Subba Raa, U. Manges- 
haya, and others. Mangalore, May 18, 1890.” 

The Pundita then stood up and spoke to the vast assembly 
for one hour and twenty minutes. The speech traversed sev- 
eral interesting subjects. She said emphatically that Indian 
woman has no home at all in the true sense of the word, and 
explained English and American homes, contrasting them 
with those of India. She observed that there are six hun- 
dred thousand widows in India under nine years of age, and 
spoke emotionally on their condition. She politely put to 
shame the educated gentlemen, saying that they make 
speeches, publish books and pamphlets with very big names, 
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organize meetings, and establish several kinds of institutions 
for noble purposes, but everything commences with its end, 
and nobody takes a bold step in the direction of real reforma- 
tion. She said that nothing great can be done without great 
sacrifices. Speaking about female education, she explained 
how far it has advanced in America, how much a mother has 
to do in the intellectual and moral development of the child, 
and then, referring to the kindergarten system, she observed 
that the highest punishment for a child in American schools is 
to be set on « high chair seen by all. She appealed to reason 
and to the feelings of the educated in the interests of child- 
widows, and entreated them to be up and doing. As the 
Pundita resumed her seat a continued uproar of applause, 
followed by a short speech of the presiding lady, closed the 
meeting. As the Pundita left the hall she observed a far 
larger number assembled on both sides of the public road to 
have a look at her. 

On the day of her departure Mr. U. C. Krishna Bhatta, who 
has deserved the credit of having been her host, convened a 
mecting of thirty-five select gentlemen, and explained to them 
that he invited them at the instance of the Pundita. The 
Pundita said she wished to say a few words regarding her 
Sharada Sadana, or ‘* Widow Home,” before parting from us. 
She said that her father, Ananta Shastry, although ignorant of 
English, had great faith in female education, and trained he 
up in Sanscrit, which he knew so well; that she slowly com- 
menced to feel for Indian widows, and in 1882, seeing the 
necessity of an institution for child-widows, she visited sev- 
eral principal towns in India in her widowed state, with intent 
to gain the sympathy and help of the educated, the rich, and 
the influential, who all doubted the success of any such insti- 
tution, and discouraged her. At last, with great difficulty, 
she left for England, and there studied English, to make her- 
self understood to the people. She consulted several influen- 
tial ladies and gentlemen, and tried to rouse their sympathy 
for Indian widows. All gave their advice, but with mere 
advice she could not carry out her plan; she left England in 
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disappointment and went over to America, with the double 
object of gaining their sympathy and of studying the kinder- 
garten system. She availed herself of every opportunity to 
preach to them about the Indian widows and her plan of a 
home for them. Everybody was moved with pity, and prom- 
ised help according to his means. Some ladies subscribed a 
thousand dollars (Rs. 3000) each, and even humble workmen 
came forward to pay such small sums as Rs. three, or even 
less. At her request a committee was formed at Bombay for 
establishing the Sharada Sadana, in which the large-hearted 
Raghoonath Das Mahday Das, Justice Scott, and other well- 
known gentlemen took great interest. She said that Amer- 
icans have guaranteed their help for only ten years, and that 
it is now our interest to tuke up the work as our own. She 
said that they might think this to be her hobby, but that she 
would assure them that this was not merely her hobby, but a 
horse, a real horse, which she would ride to the end of her 
life, and would not suffer it to be lame. She said that she 
has now a fund of Rs. 56,000 for the erection of a decent 
home, and gets annually Rs. 15,000 for its maintenance. 
These contributions come chiefly from fifty associations formed 
in America to further the interests of the Sharada Sadana, 
but as this income cannot be expected for all time, and as she 
had better claims upon her countrymen, she desired that such 
associations should also be formed in all the principal towns 
in India, to collect money for her institution and obtain pupil- 
widows for the same. 

An association of fourteen members was at once formed, 
Rai Bahadur N. Shiva Rau being elected president and treas- 
urer, and Messrs. S. F. Brito and U. C. Krishna Bhatta, vice- 
president and secretary, respectively. Rs. 300 as donation, 
and Rs. 45 monthly, was subscribed on the spot. 

Mr. N. Rama Rau, Pleader, then, in a short and touching 
speech, alluded to the Pundita’s abilities and philanthropic 
object, said that she is a great honor to the district of South 
Canara, and wished her God-speed in the achievement of her 
noble purpose. 
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The Pundita is short in stature, of fair complexion, and has 
blue eyes. She wears a white saree at home, and covers her- 
self all over with white muslin, leaving only her face exposed. 
She is rather deafish, and uses ear-trumpets in assemblies. 
She is believed to be thirty-four years old, but looks a little 
younger; she does not eat flesh, nor drink even coffee or tea. 
She has great dislike for onions and garlic, and takes sim- 
ple vegetarian food. She is very obliging and modest, but 
has a noble sense of self-respect. She is very cautious in 
conversation. 

The Pundita is admired for her Sanskrit learning. At Mala 
her Brahmin friends and relations met at a temple and asked 
her to speak on Pedanta. Authentic reports inform me that 
she treated the subject so ably that Mr. Vishwanath Sastry, 
Sanskrit Pundit, became her follower for some days. 

She speaks English with great fluency. She learnt it in 2 
very short time, and preached in English to the English-speak- 
ing people in their own lands. Her style is simple and idiom- 
atic, and she never lacks expressions. While addressing vast 
assemblies on momentous subjects she never loses her equa- 
nimity of mind, and looks as if she is speaking to half a 
dozen familiar friends. She makes no oratorical gestures, 
except in expressing her emotions. 

The Pundita is admired for her tenacious memory and her 
broadness of views. She carries influence wherever she goes. 
Her noble and enlightened spirit destroys all narrowness of 
mind, and produces in the hearts of those who are once 
brought under her influence germs of true hero-worship. 
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TEN TIMES ONE. 


Look up and not down, 


forward 
out and 
a Hand. 


Look 
Look 
Lend 


and not back, 
not in, 


MAY-DAY AT HAMPTON. 


BY M. 


Tue May-day on which we had 
our first glimpse of Hampton was 
not the ideal first of May, for sky 
and sea were grey, but the air was 
deliciously soft and balmy, and the 
sunshine, if shut out from above, 
seemed to have been enticed to earth 
and held fast by countless butter- 
cups, everywhere brightening the 
fields, which sloped toward the 
smooth waters of the Chesapeake, 
while beyond, here and there dotting 
the horizon, a white sail or steamer 
was visible. With so much to charm 
the eye, our drive from Fortress 
Monroe was all too short. Arriv- 
ing within the Institute grounds, we 
were courteously received by the 
officials in charge, our names regis- 
tered, and an intelligent young col- 
ored student assigned us as guide on 
our tour of inspection through the 
various college buildings, work- 
shops, etc., where twenty-two years 
ago had stood ‘‘ Camp Hamilton,” 


SUSAN 





GILE. 


successively used as hospital for the 
Union army, as a refuge for the ‘*con- 
trabands ” and finally as school-house 
for the fifteen negroes and two teach- 
ers, which marked the deg¢nning 
of Hampton Institute. To-day its 
property (owned by a private cor- 
poration) is valued at over four 
hundred thousand dollars, is free 
from permanent debt, and, with the 
exception of a few state grants, and 
Government annuity for Indian ed- 
ucation, is supported by private be- 
nevolence. So, like the ‘* grain of 
mustard-seed,” Gen. Armstrong’s 
petition for a school for ‘ mental 
and manual instruction of the ne- 
gro” has borne fruits wide-spread 
and incalculable. As if to retrieve 
the grievous wrong of the past, an 
enlightened age and_ broadening 
Christianity have established this 
institute for the up-lifting and edu- 
cation of the freedmen and the red- 
men, near the very ground where, 
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several centuries ago, were landed 


the first slaves brought to America.. 


Indian education at Hampton was 
not undertaken until 1878, when 
Captain Pratt pleaded for the en- 
trance to the Institute of his fifteen 
Indian captives, confident that pa- 
tience and kindness would work 
miracles in their transformation from 
savagery to civilization. The exper- 
iment proving successful, the Gov- 
ernment pledged itself to the annual 
support of one hundred and twenty 
Indians, selected from the various 
Western tribes, according to person- 
al qualifications and fitness for edu- 
cation (Sioux from Dakota predom- 
inating at present). No evil results 
have occurred from the co-education 
of the Indian and negro; on the con- 
trary, it seems to have brought mutu- 
al benefit, the traits of one race sup- 
plementing those of the other. In- 
dians, upon arrival, are often placed 
in charge of advanced negro stu- 
dents, who are also assigned to them 
as room-mates, proving of great ad- 
vantage to the Indian in various 
ways, especially in his acquirement 
of English; thus, if intimacy does 
not exist, there is little friction. In 
our tour through Academic Hall we 
were fortunate in finding several 
classes in session, in physiology, 
Indians and negroes together, and 
one class in arithmetic exclusively 
of Indians. In the latter case it 


was more pathetic than interesting 


to listen to the recitation of grown 
men and women, struggling with 
the multiplication table. Axg7ish 
speaking is made compulsory among 
the Indians, and of course the first 
year is mainly devoted to its acquire- 
ment. As they advance natural 
history, geography, history and 
arithmetic seem to especially inter- 
est them, their scholarship being 
creditable. Half the day is given 
to study, the rest to manual instruc- 
tion in farming and various trades, 
such as carpentry, blacksmithing, 
shoe-making, etc., considerable tech- 
nical skill being often shown. Tail- 
oring, too, is taught them. We 
talked with an Indian who showed 
us, with much pride, a vest he was 
making. The distance from the 
‘*blanket, war-paint and feathers” 
seemed to have been bridged in_ his 
case! The printing-rooms, where 
the Ffampton Workman, and all 
leaflets, etc., used in the school are 
printed by the students, were spe- 
cially interesting. In the industrial 
rooms the weaving of mittens was 
being done, chiefly by negro stu- 
dents, the girls finishing the thum)hs 
and ends of the mittens by hand. 
As the Indian student advances lhe 
is paid a small amount for his work, 
not because of its value, but to teach 
him how to zse money. Though it 
is intended to give each Indian the 
knowledge of a trade, and in cases 
of special aptitude, higher educa- 
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tion, still farming must, of neces- 
sity, be for some time his principal 
occupation, and in acquiring prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject the 
‘outing system” has proved of 
great benefit. By this arrangement 
from twenty to thirty Indian students 
are sent every summer to farmers in 
various parts of New England, 
mainly among the Berkshire hills in 
Massachusetts, where they work for 
their board, at the same time learn- 
ing a valuable lesson in civilization, 
while the reports of the farmers 
snow general satisfaction with their 
Indian pupils. 

‘¢ Winona Lodge,” the temporary 
home of the Indian girls, as the 
‘“Wigwam” is of the boys, was 
next visited. ‘* Winona” is Dako- 
ta for ** Elder Sisters,’ and from 
the harmony which seemed to pre- 
vail it is not a misnomer; cheerful 
domestic life was everywhere visi- 
ble — everybody busy, everything 
scrupulously clean. All house-keep- 
ing duties are done by the girls 
themselves, who are also taught 
sewing, dress-making (each dress 
being given to the maker as needed), 
laundry-work, cooking and _ light 
carpentry, beside some work in the 
green-house and in flower and kitch- 


en-gardens. The entrance to the 


fancy-work class is a coveted prize, 
to be won only by the exclusive use 
of English, no ‘* Indian talk” being 
allowed. 


Several young women 
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were practising on the organ, and 
we were told that they learn to play 
easily on any instrument, having a 
quick ear for music, but their voices 
are not melodious. Mental instruc- 
tion is given in common with the 
boys, and only good has resulted from 
their co-education, the Indian boy 
being taught by it a zew lesson — 
courtesy and respect for woman. 
When the first detachment of Indi- 
ans arrived at Hampton, General 
Armstrong gave the astonished men 
their first lesson in civilization by 
compelling them to get out of the 
wagon and wa/k from the landing to 
the Institute while the women rode. 
Such social life as exists at Hampton 
is shared by all. The Lend a Hand 
Club’s holiday entertainments, etc., 
are given in Winona Lodge, the 
girls’ assistance being eagerly asked 
and given. The boys have their 
debating clubs, military and base- 
ball companies. It is one of the 
duties of the boys to escort the girls 
on rainy days from the lodge to the 
hall and is the privilege of good 
conduct. There is a legend at 
Hampton that the first investment 
now made by a newly-arrived student 
is in an wmbrella. In the rear of 
Winona Lodge are six little cottages, 
of three rooms each, the model 
homes where married Indian couples 
are taught how ¢o “ive. The hus- 
band attends school with the rest, 
beside being taught how to take care 
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of his house and garden. The wife 
is instructed in house-keeping, etc., 
and such time as remains is given to 
class-work. These Indian couples 
when they return to the West, re- 
ceive individual allotment of land, 
and loan of a few hundred dollars, 
with which to build one of these 
model houses and make a home to 
serve as an object lesson to the rest 
of their tribe, ignorant as children 
of the requirements of life. The 
loan is repaid, in small annual in- 
stallments, to the ‘* Home Building 
Department ” of the Indian Associa- 
tion, and already much good work 
has been done on the reservations 
where these little houses have sprung 
up, kindling a desire for the ** white 
man’s way.” 

The last building to which our 
guide led us was the handsome me- 
morial church. The school being 
unsectarian, the students attend ser- 


vice according to their faith, some 
going under escort to attend mass at 
the Soldiers’ Home, others to the 


usual exercises of the chaplain of 


the school, while many Indians, 
whose early religious instruction 
was from Episcopal missionaries, 
goto St. John’s, the charming old 
church at Hampton where several 
of the students are members of the 
choir. Hampton’s interest in her 
students does not cease with gradu- 
ation from her school-rooms, but ex- 
ercises a watchful care and extends 
a helping hand to all who need her 
encouragement in their new life; 
and of the many she has trained, 
the proportion of back-sliders is 
small. At the door of the church 
we dismissed our kind guide, and 
said a reluctant farewell to Hamp- 
ton, upon which will rest the bene- 
diction of two grateful races and 
the good wishes of all humanity. 





A CLUB IN A HOSPITAL. 


[FROM Mrs, Churchill's club story, “ How the 
Parson Learned His Lesson,” we are permitted 
to print in advance Mr. Palmer's address to the 
Dovedale Club, The Dovedale Club was a 
club formed among the boys at the Dovedale 
school, whe meet twenty-five years after the 
“parson” formed the school. In their reminis- 
cences Mr. Palmer tells this story. Mrs. Church- 
ill permits us to say that he describes a real 
experience — as indeed do ail the characters in 
the story.] 


Mr. PALMER rose and said: — 


A critical surgical operation con- 
signed me to the New York Hos- 
pital. Sickness was to me a strang- 
er, or, at least, seen in others, as 
Emerson pictures it, ‘¢a pale, wail- 
ing, distracted phantom, heedless of 
what is good or great, attentive to 
its own sensations, losing its soul, 
and afflicting other souls with mean- 
ness and mopings, and with minis- 
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trations to its own voracity of trifles.” 
When it was, therefore, suggested 
that the operation should be per- 
formed at the hospital, and in the 
common ward, I felt that while se- 
curing the more constant attendance, 
I should be ridding my friends and 
relatives of this nightmare of my 
thoughts. Accordingly I entered the 
spacious building, shook hands with 
my executioner — for so my kind sur- 
geon seemed to me then—nodded to 
my attendants, divested myself of my 
citizen’s garb, put on the garments 
marked No. 27, and sat down with 
my book by the side of my snowy 


cot. I sought for the composure so 
difticult to find when dread appre- 


The 


rule in all such cases is for the pa- 


hension stares one in the face. 


tients to pass a day and a night amid 
their new surroundings before they 
At first I paid 
no heed to the occupants of the va- 


are operated upon. 


rious cots, which extended in long 
rows on either side of the ward, 
though I heard their groanings and 
tossings, but when the night settled 
down upon us, and the dim light 
hanging from the ceiling revealed 
their wan faces to me, I, too, lying 
there, a feeling stole over me such 
as I had never before felt. A sense 
of brotherhood possessed me, despite 
social position, difference of culture, 
birth and education, the union of a 
common bond of sympathy. Sym- 


pathy! How the word unfolded to 
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my thought as I remembered its 
true significance. 

Suffering together! Yes, that is 
It was a night of 
revelation to me. As I look back 
upon it at this distance of time I can 
truly say I would not have exchanged 


what it means. 


that cot and that companionship for 
a royal couch and kingly audience. 
The sick and the dying about me 
chanted by sob and moan their .1/’s- 
erere through the long, silent hours, 
and my heart sent forth inaudibly 
By 


my side there lay a boy scarcely 


its antiphon of hope and cheer. 


fifteen years of age, judging from 
his slight form and open, frank face. 
He turned his weary eyes upon me 
many times during the night, with 
the look that seemed to say ** Can 
you not, will you not help me?” 
Subsequently I learned that he 
had been run over by a furiously- 
driven cart, breaking his back and 
maiming and bruising him from 
head to foot. There was no need 
to say to myself ** look out and not 
in” when those wistful eyes were 
*¢ Johnnie,” at 
had called 


fastened upon me. 
last I said—the nurse 
him by that name— ‘‘ do you see 
that arm reaching down to you from 
(Over all the cots was an 


bed 


above? 
arm-rest support to enable the sick 
‘clt is a 
kind arm, reaching out to help you ; 
trust it, lean upon it, Johnnie, my 
lad; it will help you, though you 


to change their position.) 
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may not be able to raise yourself up 
by it. You have a Heavenly Father 
who says to you ‘I will hold thee 
by my hand.’ He will carry you 
through everything you are called 
upon to bear. You have only to 
take hold of the Father’s hand.” 
Much more I said to him of the All 
Love, Power and Goodness. It 
rested the poor little sufferer. 

Toward morning I fell asleep, and 
some hours later was aroused by the 
sound of subdued voices near my 
cot. I opened my eyes and saw the 
nurses bending over little Johnnie 
with tearful eyes. There lay a still 
form, the waxen face lighted by a 
smile, a thin, wasted little hand 
clasping with two fingers the sus- 
pended arm-rest. He had done 
what I told him to do and I had 
faith to believe his trust in the Al- 
mighty Arm sustained him in the 
hour of death. 

Calmly I went forth to the oper- 
ating-room, all fear removed, for I 
~ had learned to look *¢ out” and * up” 
with little Johnnie. For eight hours 
my life was a blank. The operation 
was a critical one, demanding the 
utmost skill, for the slightest tremor 
of the surgeon’s hand might have 
severed the arteries and veins of the 
neck communicating with the brain. 
It was, however, successful in every 
particular. For many days I lay 


motionless and silent while my 
wounds slowly healed. 


Then _ followed convalescence, 
when flowers, fruit, books and pa- 
pers were showered upon me from 
those who cared for me without 
those walls. We all were friends 
with the one tie of sympathy in sul- 
fering, so the flowers were scattered 
throughout the ward, the fruit re- 
freshed many parched lips, and the 
books and papers beguiled many 
weary hours, and also helped the 
sufferers to forget their pain. A few 
cots from mine was a bar-keeper, 
who had been nearly killed in a 
drunken brawl. How glad he was 
to receive into his clumsy hands the 
delicate white rosebuds and_ the 
sweet, pure lilies of the valley! 
He said to me, ‘*I feel like an in- 
nocent boy again, gathering these 
flowers from my mother’s garden in 
the old home far away. She sleeps 
in the church-yard now; perhaps 
flowers like these grow over her 
grave,” and then I turned away to 
let him hide the tear that gathered 
in his eye. 

There, a little to the right of me, 
lay the hod-carrier who had fallen 
from a high building and broken 
some of his ribs. On every face 
there was a tale of woe. Day after 
day I walked up and down the 
ward, pausing here and there to 
listen to one tale of woe after an- 
other, and as I listened the lesson of 
a lifetime was learned. Over these 
uncultured minds there were written 
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thoughts; from the sehearts there 
Circum- 
I resolved 


welled up aspirations. 
stances alone divided us. 
it should be so no longer. 

One day a poor fellow said to me, 
‘*] wish it was so I could begin all 
over again; I might have a chance 
then. You know things look dif- 
ferently when a fellow stares death 
in the face in a hospital.” 

From that he told me how he en- 
vied me, how the life I had led — of 
which I had told him nothing — 
made it possible for my wounds to 
heal quickly, how that I would soon 
go out to a home and life of useful- 
ness, carrying the smile that had 
done him so much good. Then I 
was forced to tell him how I had 
learned to smile in that very hospi- 
tal, how my earlier lessons of broth- 
erly love had slipped from my mind ; 
and from this I was led on to tell 
him of the club we are here to-day 
to commemorate. His interest was 
so sincere that I at once sent for a 
copy of the book ** Ten Times One is 
Ten,” and not one man in that ward 
failed to read it, nor one woman 
either, for the nurses read by snatch- 


RESOLUTIONS OF * 


1. THAT we shall say nothing 
but pleasant words about those who 
think ill of us. 

2. That we think of ourselves last. 
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result was we formed a 


es. The 
club. They nearly all of them wrote 
their names on the fly-leaf of that 
book. 
been slaves to vice and error they 
feared writing their signature would 
do no good. One of these suggested 
writing the name of little Johnnie, 
the founder of the club. 

This happened one year ago. I 
have often visited the hospital since, 
and did so regularly as long as the 
old faces were there to greet me. 
Some of them have passed away 
The last time I was 
extended 


Some, however, had so long 


from earth. 
there the hod-carrier 
toward mea feeble hand and said, 
‘* Good-bye ; it was too late to lend 
a hand, but I have tried to look for- 
ward and not backward, and I find 
there is hope in it, sir; there is hope 
in it!” 

The doctor told me as I passed 
out that he could not live many days 
longer. Because of this hospital 
experience I am here to-day, fellow- 
class-mates and friends, bringing, I 
trust, helpful words and a firm con- 
viction that a divine life is in every 


man. 


READY HELPERS.” 


3. That we set apart fifteen min- 
utes before six o’clock each Sunday 
evening for private prayer for each 


other. 








MONTHLY MEETINGS. 


Tue regular monthly meetings of 
the representatives of clubs have not 
been held during the warm weather. 
The members have been widely scat- 
tered, and it was deemed advisable 
to omit them. The work of the 
central office has, however, contin- 
ued, and the secretary is glad to re- 
port that the money asked for the 
little Italian girl has all been con- 
tributed, three beds in the Montgom- 
ery Infirmary have been promised, 
money has been contributed to the 
Coffee House, which in the autumn 
will be carried on on a more exten- 


sive scale, the Siena School has re- 
ceived seventeen dollars, and vaca- 
tions have been provided for ten girls 
and women. 

It is hoped that with the autumn 
even greater interest may be shown 
in the central work, which has every 
month fresh demands upon it. The 
regular meetings are held the last 
Monday of each month at 12.30 
o’clock at the LENp a HAnp office, 


3 Hamilton Place, and members of 


clubs are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent. The next meeting will be held 
in September. 


CHARITY. 


A wortny Englishman has met 
with a sad accident. He was a 
painter by trade, and when at work 
had his ladder knocked from un- 
der him. The surgeons pronounce 
his case hopeless, and he will be ad- 
mitted to the Home for Incurables 
as soon as a vacancy occurs. He 
has a wife and two children, the 
elder being two years old. The 


CHAIRMEN OF 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman; Charzties, Miss 
Frances H. Hunneman; /ducation, 
Mrs. Mary G. Tallant; J//ss/ons, 


wife can do little beside care for her 
husband and children at present. A 
Lend a Hand Club has agreed to see 
that groceries are provided, but 
money for rent is needed for two or 
three months. The rent is twelve 
dollars per month, and money will 
be gratefully received by the Com- 
mittee on Charities from any club or 
King’s Daughters for this purpose. 
COMMITTEES. 

Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These 
ladies may be addressed at the LEND 


A Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. 
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ROXBURY, MASS. 


Ir was in March of 188g that 
j about a dozen earnest workers’ re- 
sponded to the call to help our pas- 
tor, Mr. Dixon, in some personal 
parish work. From this first gath- 
ering sprang the organization of the 
King’s Daughters, as the spirit of 
that order seemed to cover every- 
thing that we desired to be —to be 
daughters of the King, to work In 
His Name, and always to be ready 
to help others. 

At one of our meetings held at 
Mrs. Spenceley’s house we organ- 
ized ourselves as King’s Daughters, 
with president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer and work commit- 
tee. 

Plenty of work was provided for 
us, and each Saturday afternoon 
found a room full of busy sewers ; 
and while we were busy helping 
others we, too, were helped and in- 
spired by our leader, who was, and 
still is, a constant source of inspira- 
tion and love. 

I don’t believe any of the mem- 
bers who were present will forget 
our meeting at Mrs. N.’s home, 
when our president gave us each our 
little Maltese cross badge, with an 
especial word of love and admoni- 








tion that we should realize to the 
fullest extent the sacredness of the 
vow we had taken upon ourselves, 
and that with God’s help we should 
be enabled to keep our promise. 

We had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing Mr. Page’s Sunday School class 
one evening with a supper and mu- 
sic and readings. The result of a 
pasting party was several pretty 
scrap-bgoks that made many _ hos- 
pital children very happy. 

In June we were filled with the 
desire to enrich our treasury ; so, by 
all helping, we were able to have an 
attractive strawberry festival, which 
was a great success, financially and 
socially. 

We disbanded for the summer in 
the last of June, and when Septem- 
ber came, by God’s goodness, we 
were permitted to gather together 
again without one link broken in 
our chain. 

We adopted a new plan of meet- 
ing at the vestry of the church in 
one of the committee rooms, instead 
of at the houses. We found this a 
successful plan, as the church was 
more central. 

In order that we might all be to- 
gether we adopted the monthly even- 
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ing meetings, and it has been of 
mutual benefit. 

The work has continued and en- 
larged as the weeks have rolled by, 
and constantly have we increased in 
members. We have been very glad 
to welcome among us Mrs. Moore 
and her Sunday School class, who 
have as their especial work Miss 
Edmands, who has gone out as a 
missionary to Mandalay, Burmah, 
India. 

One evening we were very pleas- 
antly entertained by the Society of 
King’s Sons, which has been organ- 
ized this last year. 

Our mother-president has been so 
full of enthusiasm for her daughters 
that sometimes when we fell short 
of her desires she has been a bit dis- 
heartened; but when she realizes 
our extreme youth as an organiza- 
tion — just one year old —I think 
she will realize that she has thriving 
children, who promise to grow up 
to rich womanhood as the years 
come and go. 

We started with twelve members, 
and we have grown to seventy-five. 
Each new member has added new 
force and strength, either of body or 
mind. 

Now to tell you more definitely 
what we have accomplished. We 
have had thirty-three meetings. 
Have worked for ten families, and 
made two hundred and twenty-five 
garments. Sent one barrel to the 
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Bethel with seventy-two articles of 
clothing. Sent linen to the Work- 
ing Girls’ Home on Charles Street. 
Dressed seventy dolls for the infant 
class of the Sunday School for 
Christmas. 

The report of the Singing Ten is 
that they have served ten times — at 
the Old Ladies’ Home, Hospital and 
private cases. 

The Calling Ten report one hun- 
dred calls made. 

The unrecorded deeds of kindness 
that I feel sure have been accom- 
plished you individually know about : 
It is not 
He 


and 


it never can be estimated. 
necessary that we should know. 
alone who watches over us, 
knows our heart motives, knows the 
true value of our work. 

Now we have come to the end of 
our first year, ready, eager, and bet- 
ter fitted to do even greater work, 
lead more unselfish lives, be purer 
and truer than ever before, and help: 
our dear mother-president in any 
and all work she undertakes. 

May God bless and keep her! and 


may we be more worthy daughters 
of our King, never forgetting our 


motto,— 


Look up and not down. 
Look forward and not back. 
Look out and not in. 

Lend a hand. 


SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Our entire amount which has been 
received from March 17, 1889, to 
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March 1, 1890, is $200.63, and the 
entire amount paid out for the same 
time is $194.54, leaving us $6.09 as 
the amount on hand. 


As we have often read, ‘* Give 


and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down and shaken 
together, and running over.” 

And also that ‘* It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

We hope that this sum remaining 
will increase rapidly, and that the 
Ready Helpers may do much more 
good ** In His Name.” 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


THERE are about forty members 
in the Plymouth Lend a Hand Club. 
They are divided into Tens—a 
‘* Friendly Ten,” ‘* Boys’ Amuse- 
ment Ten,’ ** Sewing-School Ten,” 
and a ** Substitute Ten.” 

The work of the Friendly Ten is 
of a nature that cannot easily be de- 
scribed. They give a helping hand 
when it is needed. Baskets of food 
for the needy, delicacies for the sick, 
‘* bees” for making clothes for those 
who, by illness or poverty, are pre- 
vented from making them for them- 
selves, are but a few expressions of 
the spirit which rules this Ten. 
Best of all, they give themselves, 
quietly and unobtrusively. 

The Sewing-School Ten held ses- 
sions every Saturday from Novem- 
ber to May. More than a hundred 
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scholars joined the class, although 
rarely more than sixty were present 
at any one time. The children were 
taught over-sewing, hemming, but- 
tonholing, stitching, and gathering. 
They made garments for themselves 
after learning to sew. 

The Boys’ Amusement Ten 
opened a room where, one night in 
the week, boys could come and play 
games under the supervision of older 
people. Tickets were issued, and 
no boy was allowed to remain a 
member who did not behave in an 
orderly manner while in the room. 

The Substitute Ten took the 
places of the others when called 
upon. 

On the third Wednesday of each 
month the club has met at the house 
of the president, where reports have 
been read by the secretaries of the 
Tens, questions have been answered, 
assistance has been 


and mutual 


given. Usually a short article has 
been read bearing in some way upon 
the work of the club. We wear the 


Maltese cross. 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 


Our report for the past year is 
We have 
not increased in numbers. In fact, 
through some of our members are 


not what we wish it was. 


leaving town, there is a decrease. 
We finished paying for our organ 
for the church last November; at 
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Christmas we sent a box to a chil- 
dren’s home in one of the neighbor- 
ing towns. That is all the material 
good we have accomplished. Dur- 
ing the winter our meetings were 
not well attended on account of the 
cold weather and sickness, Za eriéppe 
affecting our vicinity quite seriously. 

Our ‘* Daughters” are, many of 
them. working-girls, and the little 
time and money they contribute to 
works of love and mercy I think is 
worth very much more than appears 
on the surface. 

I think the outlook for many of 
our girls has been enlarged, their 
sympathies broadened, and a better 
feeling between different social cir- 
cles fostered through the agency of 
the silver cross. Many of us, I am 
confident, are more considerately 
helpful. 

And as religion must always be 
an individual matter, and we are 
told that God’s Kingdom comes into 
the hearts of men without any ex- 
ternal sights of power and display 
— if we knew that in any commu- 
nity even two or three individuals 
are being strengthened in faith, hope, 
and love — we ought to be, not sat- 
isfied, of course (we can’t be that 
until He has put all things under 
His feet), but not despondent. 

HUBBARDSTON, MASS. 


WE meet once in two weeks, and 
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have our opening exercise similar to 
the one given in the LEnp a Hanp 
monthly as used by the Dorchester 
Lend a Hand Club. 

We have given two sociables, take 
the Look-out, and Oak and Ivy 
Leaf, a temperance paper for young 
ladies. We have been dressing 
dolls, making scrap-books, and pre- 
paring a box for some hospital. 

We are trying to organize a Ten 
of boys, but have not quite suc- 
ceeded. 

We are all enjoying the work and 
feel it is doing us good. 





LYNN, MASS. 
CLus. 


inter- 


Harry Wapsworti 

Our club has been much 
ested this year in our club baby. 
We first learned of her from Dr. 
Hawks of this city, in whose charge 
she is. She had no one to care for 
her, and our club decided to adopt 
her, and we were given the privi- 


Mrs. Hale 


kindly allowed us to name her Emi- 


lege of naming her. 


ly Hale for her, and we added 
Wadsworth for the club. Dr. Hale 
came and christened little Emily in 
the presence of the assembled club. 
She behaved very well during the 
ceremony which was_ beautiful. 
Afterward Dr. Hale gave the club 
this advice: ‘*Give her plenty of 


air, plenty of love, and do not send 
Although 


her to school too soon.” 























we considered her our own adopted 
baby, Dr. Hale said that it would, 
of course, be better for her to be 
really adopted by some family than 
to always remain the property of 


the club. 

Dr. Hawks has this spring found 
a family in which there are no chil- 
dren. They took Emily on trial, 
and are much pleased with her, so 
they have decided to adopt her. 
Emily is evidently very contented 
with the new order of things, and 
seems to be perfectly willing to be 
adopted again. 

Now that she has a good home, 
our club must look for work in some 
other direction. Perhaps we may 
decide to help another baby. We 
think that helping a baby is some- 
thing that every club would enjoy ; 
for our club was never so active, 
nor its members so interested, as 
since we had little Emily to care 
for, and since we have been inter- 
ested in her we have found so many 
babies who need to be cared for by 
some club. 

Besides the work for Emily we 
have sent the Vouth’s Companion 
to a young prisoner at the State 
Prison. 


NEW YORK. 


Tue Central Ten which we com- 
pose united and took one-half of a 
very worthy person’s store, she hav- 
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ing been burned out, and are able to 
pay her twelve dollars a month to 
sell our work which we have from 
time to time been able to make, the 
materials having been given by the 
kind wife of our pastor. We also 
hired a woman to assist in the store, 
who has her blind brother to sup- 
port, at five dollars a week,. which I 
sincerely hope we may be able to 
continue, but owing to a little trouble 
having arisen from trying to effect a 
consclidation our meetings have been 
interrupted, which accounts for our 
not having extended our Tens as we 
had hoped. 


KINGSTON, MASS. 
Tue club was started two years 
ago with ten members, five boys 
and five girls, who were chosen 
from the Loyal Legion as being too 
old for that organization and fur- 
nishing good material for a club of 
workers. The plans of their leader 
were a little indefinite, but she fol- 
lowed Dr. Hale’s advice and took 
the first step—she began. From 
the first another suggestion of Dr. 
Hale’s was followed, and the custom 
adopted of constantly enlarging the 
club by voting in new members. 
The first work we undertook was 
the binding of numbers of the 
‘outh’s Companion, a dozen or 
more together, between covers made 
from old pasteboard boxes, the 
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whole being covered neatly with 
brown paper, and tied at the back 
with ribbons. 

These were appreciated in the 
schools on the outskirts of the town 
where the children were obliged to 
stay at noon, and were glad of a 
supply of fresh reading-matter. 

In November the club contributed 
a small box to the Helping Hand 
fair in Boston, and by the following 
May we were strong enough to hold 
a little supper and sale as our first 
attempt toward starting a free libra- 
ry, which had gradually developed 
itself as our end and aim. 

Little tables were placed in the 
middle of the hall, at which the 
girls, in muslin caps and aprons, 
served sandwiches, coflee, ice-cream, 
and cake. Other girls presided over 
a fancy table covered with dainty 
articles made by members of the 
club and their friends. Five boys 
of the club who had formed an am- 
ateur orchestra furnished music that 
was highly appreciated, and the 
other boys took tickets, served the 
ice-cream, and even washed and 
wiped the dishes as the girls brought 
them out. 

This first attempt cleared seventy 
dollars, greatly to the delight of 
every member of the club. It was 
decided to put the money at interest 
until autumn, when we could earn 
some more money to put with it. 

In November we held a fair last- 
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ing two evenings. Five members 
of the New England Conservatory 


kindly furnished a musical _ pro- 
gramme for the first evening, com- 
ing merely for their expenses. The 


second evening the boys of the club 
gave a minstrel entertainment. 
There were four principal booths, 
decorated to represent the four sea- 
sons. The spring table was a fancy 
table festooned in white and pale- 
green tulle, from poles wound with 
pink and white. Fancy articles 
were sold, also, from the winter 
table, covered with green cambric, 
and hung with evergreen, the whole 
being crowned by a roof of white 
cotton-batting, to represent snow. 
The summer booth was decorated 
with flags, and contained a mound 
of hay, in which the children were 
allowed to burrow for five-cent treas- 
ures, and the autumn table was cov- 
ered with scarlet cambric, and piled 
high with apples, oranges, nuts, 
pop-corn, and candy. The Y. W. 
C. T. U. contributed an apron table, 
which was largely patronized. A 
little cook-book was prepared for 
this fair, containing receipts vouched 
for by Kingston house-keepers. It 
proved quite a source of income, 
bringing in about thirty-five dollars. 
In all the fair netted us one hundred 


and twenty dollars. 

About this time the teacher of the 
primary school came to our aid, and 
drilled the children in a pretty little 

















operetta, which cleared for us forty 
dollars. 

All this money made the library 
possible, and just at the right time a 
librarian offered himself. One of 
the good friends of the club offered 
to have the books in his store, and 
to take care of them free of charge. 
The books, one hundred and fifty of 
them, were bought early in January, 
and the club had several busy meet- 
ings covering and numbering them. 
The little library was well patron- 
ized from the first, having almost as 
many readers as books. 

In May of this year the club gave 
a pink tea, entertaining their friends 
in the evening with two bright little 
This cleared seventy dollars 
the library, which has 


plays. 
more for 
grown now to contain three hundred 
and forty books, several having been 
given by interested friends. 
In the meantime the 
grown to include about forty active 


club has 
members, boys and girls from four- 
teen to twenty years old. They 
meet on alternate Saturday evenings, 
and have usually found plenty of 
work to do in making articles for 
their fairs or covering the books, 
after the routine business has been 
transacted. The little room, the 
use of which has been generously 
given to us by a kind friend, is en- 
tirely outgrown, but we 
cheerfully to the inconveniences, and 
only wonder that we are able to ac- 


submit 
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It is 


complish as much as we do. 
pleasant to find that the townspeople 
recognize the club as a power for 


good in the community, and not 
only help it generously, but are glad 
to call upon the boys and girls for 
aid in any good work. So far their 
faith has been justified, for whatever 
the members have been asked to do 
has been done with hearty good-will. 


FORGET-NOT CIRCLE. 
Our ‘* Forget-Not” Circle 
King’s Daughters was suggested by 
the text used by Mrs. Bottome at 
one of her talks in our village. The 
text reads, ‘* And forget not all His 
benefits.” Our endeavor is to help 
the poor of our own neighborhood, 


of 


and especially the sick ones and lit- 
tle children. We thought perhaps 
you might like to hear a word from 
us, since we are endeavoring to live 
upon the ‘look out and not in” 
principle. We consist of twenty- 
five members, who pay monthly 
dues for the support of our society. 
We provide groceries and meat for 
those who are in any temporary des- 
titution ; we try to get work, keep- 
ing a list of laundresses, etc.; we 
send delicacies and cooked broths to 
the sick. We refer to the proper 
societies such cases as do not come 
within our province. We provided 
and sent, cooked dinners to a bedrid- 
den woman, until, recovering, she 
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was able to help herself; one lady 
sent always on a Monday, another 
on a Tuesday, and so on, so that she 
was provided with a warm dinner 
each day. The doctors tell us about 
the sick; the visitors inquire about 
the poor, and visit them to know 
their wants. We never give money, 
and never pay funeral expenses out 
of our own funds, but through 
friends outside of our circle have 
often paid the latter, the poor recip- 
ients never learning the source. 

We have a poor little scrofulous 
boy to help, whose sad little face 
brightens when he sees us coming, 
and looks for our visits. 

Not long ago the husband of one 
of our circle was able to give legal 
advice which brought together again 
a husband and wife who had quar- 
relled and had intended to separate. 
The people get thus in the habit of 
coming to us for all sorts of help In 
His Name. We are now endeavor- 
ing to start a reading-room for the 


working-classes. Sometimes, of 
course, we meet with strange char- 
acters, as, for instance, a second Mr. 
Turveydrop sent us a recent letter to 
the effect that he wanted twelve dol- 
lars per month for rent, three dollars 
for his life insurance, three dollars 
for a sewing-machine, and a further 
allowance to live upon, as he could 
buy his own groceries, etc., much 
cheaper than we could provide them, 
and beside all this a baby-carriage. 

Neither he nor his wife were at 
work, his own profession being that 
of a dancing-master. 

We had another case of great des- 
titution in the matter of candy, 
Sruits, etc., for inquiry revealed that 
it extended no further. But usually 
we have not been imposed upon, 
and the recipients of our charity 
have been grateful for the help and 
friendship we offered. 

We send greetings from the For- 


get-Not Circle to our friends in 


Boston. 


























INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIAN REPORT.* 


Mr. Vernon Barracks, AvaA., July 16, 1890. 


THE year’s work at the Apache mission, Mt. Vernon, Ala., 
has closed with most encouraging promise for the future. 
There is a large and flourishing day school for the children ; 
and sometimes as many as eighty Indians voluntarily assem- 
ble for the Sunday school services. The number of children 
on the school list is sixty, and when no epidemic prevails in 
the camp, the average attendance is over forty. The larger 
ones, especially among the boys, are seldom absent. As a 
rule they are full of life, with a keen sense of humor, and a 
great aptitude for learning, comparing favorably with any 
other children in the progress they have made in nine months’ 
schooling. In truth, the first class surpass in their knowledge 
of arithmetic and writing most white children who have had a 
similar amount of training. They can work, without a mis- 
take, examples in addition that fill a large blackboard; and 
they not only add rapidly and correctly, but they begin by 
taking the example in excellent figures from the board to their 
slates. They have had a very happy time in the school-room, 
never giving their attention except when the lessons were 
made sufficiently interesting to attract it. Thanks to the 
charts, black-boards, and pretty books, this was, generally 
speaking, quite possible. Ahnandiah interpreted each lesson, 
and whenever there was so much as a shadow of anything 
funny their happy laughter resounded through the room. 





* Monthly report of teacher sent to the Apache captives by the Boston 
Citizenship Committee. 
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There were only two things for which they were really pun- 
ished — fighting and using indecent language. When the 
ty =] > z c 


school first opened a certain boy named Samuel, in honor of 


the prophet, was never happy unless he had whipped at least 
one girl a day; but he had a vein of fineness in his nature, 
shown in the fact that he always defended his little sister. So 
by dint of sundry mild punishments, and a great many per- 
suasive talks, he is now so reduced in temperament that for 
months he has not been seen to do more than scowl and shake 
his fists at the exasperating petticoat world. 
The Saturday’s bathing party is one of the most encourag- 
ing features of the mission. They generally come by the 
cottage, and troop merrily along the piazza, each one with a 
towel and piece of soap, in order that they may look in at the 
windows and tell me they are on their way to the creek. 
They seem to regard it purely as an offering to my finer feel- 
ings. Sometimes as many as thirty-five go down. Clean 
clothes, with real bathing, are fast growing into a national cus- 
tom. Combs are almost universally used on the long hair, 
that is thus converted into a most picturesque ornament. | 
‘annot see that good would be accomplished by cutting it, as 
it is absurd to suppose that any moral or intellectual force is 
connected with the length of a person’s hair. An Indian 
loves his hair, and to induce him to keep it with cleanliness 
and care isa much more civilizing process than to crop it 
about his ears. It would require more energy to persuade 
them to part with it willingly than to teach the English lan- 
guage to the entire tribe. The handsome Indian boys as they 
come into Sunday school in their white suits, with their long 
hair, well-washed and combed, flowing over their shoulders, 
their little straw hats in their hands, and their faces and hands 
as clean as soap and water can make them, present a charm- 
ing picture, and lead one irresistibly to believe that after all 
it may be possible to carve out a prosperous future even for 
an Apache. 
A good many of Miss Stephens’s men came to me for 
instruction after she left. One of them, Chichi, has applied 
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himself to his studies with a wild ambition, that promised at 
one time to be the death of his teacher. He insisted, this 
melting July weather, upon reading three separate and dis- 
tinct lessons at school, and then coming to the cottage in the 
afternoon and reading again. A benevolent Boston lady has 
sent a handsome lamp for the men’s reading-room, which is in 
Chichi’s house; and he sits and struggles by its light these 
tropical nights, until I am seriously alarmed lest he should 
share the common fate of those who burn the midnight oil. 

All this is the bright side of the picture —the happy-hearted 
children, with their eager interest in their games, their little 
school prizes, and their Sunday festivals, with here and there 
aman who succeeds in giving, through his efforts at study, a 
little interest to the dullest and most monotonous of lives. 

In their school they have been taught, and taught with good 
results, the simple religion that God is our common Father, 
that He taught us through His Son, Jesus Christ, to be kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another — to be 
sober, clean, and faithful in our work, because these were the 
things that made us good and happy. 

Forms and ceremonies were never touched upon, as being 
of little moment in comparison with the spirit of Christ. 

The dark side is the empty, hopeless, unhealthy existence 
that is slowly overwhelming the men and women of the tribe. 
A short time since one of the men refused to labor any longer 
without pay. He was put in the guard-house, and every day 
taken out under guard and ordered to work. He stubbornly 
refused, in spite of the guns and bayonets around him. One 
night he sprang on the guard and tried to escape. Of course 
he was overpowered, and put back in his prison, where, in 
despair, he stabbed himself. Could there be a stronger or 
sadder illustration of the condition of the Apache men? 

Their gloomy huts are trying even to enter, and the 
wretched, soiled bedding where they pile up together to sleep 
makes one shudder. The women do the cooking in the open 
air, squatting round the fire, and smoking indiscriminately 
themselves and their wretched food. Their bread is some- 
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thing so horrible that nothing short of a miraculously-endowed 
stomach can digest it. Think of living for years on beef, 
hard-tack and coffee, all miserably prepared, while you did 


work under guard for which you received no pay! Think of 


the despair of believing that the burden was on you until 
death — that you were in the grasp of a power as strong as it 
was merciless! Often, when I have tried to talk to the chil- 
dren of the beauty and goodness of the fatherhood of God, 
the words have died on my lips. How could I, a white 
woman, speak of such things to an Indian? It is terrible 
even to think of the cruelty heaped upon a people who, after 
being robbed of homes, have been kept in slavery for four 
years. I do not mean either to deny or palliate any of their 
barbarous customs of war or peace. These are entirely beside 
the question. The American people are too great and enlight- 
ened to measure virtues with a handful of savages. They are 
to us as a pigmy to a thousand giants. Having had the strength 
to wrest from them a territory which will eventually be worth 
to us untold millions, we ought to have the honesty and 
the Christianity to expend such a fraction of the returns as is 
necessary to provide for and train them in civilized, independ- 
ent, and happy lives. As they stand now they are the most 
pitiable of captives, wasting the years that should be devoted, 
under enlightened guidance, to the herculean task of learning 
to live under the white man’s civilization. This knowledge, 
and this only, can save them from annihilation, and from suf- 
fering at which one shudders to think, before annihilation is 
complete. The negroes are the only people on record who 


have not been pitilessly destroyed by falling into the power of 


a superior race; and the causes that enable them to stand and 
prosper now in the midst of a people incomparably stronger 


and more intelligent than themselves are their knowledge of 


the English language, and their habits of enlightened labor, 
derived from centuries of training. This, added to their citi- 
zenship, enables them to hold their own effectually. At least, 
as much might be done for Indians — only we, having learned 
‘¢a more excellent way,” may accomplish our work of redemp- 
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tion through quicker and more effective means. Instead of 
the centuries of slavery, let us be content with the four years 
of captivity, and take steps immediately to make of our help- 
less and savage wards intelligent American citizens, whose 
votes and prosperity in a few years may be worth a fight 
between the republicans and the democrats. If we once get 
them to that point we may safely write them down as saved. 

Lieutenant Wotherspoon has lately been sent out by the 
government as special guardian and superintendent of the 
Indians. He has the most practical and philanthropic plans 
for their future, and unless his hands are tied by the want of 
means, Which seems probable, he will do more to better their 
condition than any one ignorant of their present state can 
well imagine. Their clothes were at a low ebb when he came, 
hut he is looking after their interest with a vigor and kindness, 
horn of an intelligent sympathy, that promises great good for 
the future. 

He has already succeeded in getting remunerative employ- 
ment for some of the men, which, if it can be carried to any 
extent and kept up permanently, will remove the hardest, and 
what has been up to this time the most hopeless, feature in their 
lives. One of his plans is to have food prepared for the sick, 
an act of humanity which no one who has not seen an Apache 
meal can appreciate. If he does not succeed in his design, I 
would suggest that the committee next year put in my hands 
a certain sum of money by the month, to be used for that 
purpose. Before making this suggestion I have thoroughly 
tested its practicability. During the months of June and 
July I had prepared and sent from my kitchen two hundred 
and forty meals, at very small cost in raw material. The 
relief they brought to the sick was proved by the eagerness 
with which they sent for them; and one of my chief regrets 
in taking a summer vacation was the knowledge that these 
unfortunate people would miss the services of my cook. 


SOPHIE SHEPARD. 











NEW BOOKS. 


ECONOMIC AND SociAL HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 1620-1789. By 
William B. Weeden. In two volumes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1890. 

No socrat problem can be discussed without a fair knowl- 
edge of the history of the people which is interested in it, 
of the origin of their institutions and the principles on which 
they are founded. In particular, such American questions as 
this journal deals in can be rightly studied only on American 
grounds, with a knowledge of American experience. We 
have experience enough, alas! of other solutions, which will 
not bear test. The sad experiment is tried of working out in 
a democratic state some theory which has been tested in feu- 
dal institutions, and the result is like the trial of a farm- 
wagon as a part of the train following a locomotive. 

It has been, therefore, a real misfortune that so little com- 
prehensive and philosophical work has till now been done in 
laying out in system the economic history of the country —a 
subject far more important than the detail of its wars or its 
dynasties, and necessary, indeed, for the proper study of its 
political fortunes. Mr. Weeden has now done—and done 
thoroughly — what no one has so much as attempted before. 
Yet it is work which has been sadly needed. He has con- 
densed into two volumes a history of the economic and social 
progress of New England from the beginning. He has done 
this with such profusion of curious facts, and with arrange- 
ment so skilful, that the book is fascinating to every intelli- 
gent New Englander interested in the history of his fathers. 
There is an interest fairly dramatic, or romantic, as one traces 
the growth from delicate germs of what have become great 
systems of industry. And the reader understands as he has 
never understood before what are the essential elements which 
go to the make-up of the Yankee race. 
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Even those who are accustomed to such studies — states- 
men and men of large affairs — may well read with astonish- 
ment — one is tempted to say with awe —of the steady and 
firm advance, like the advance of « demi-god across his field 
of battle, of the New England men in the two hundred and 
sixty years since Winthrop. The gospel of this journal — 
the gospel of ‘* Ten Times One is Ten” — has never been so 
illustrated in history. John Winthrop builds ** The Blessing 
of the Bay” of sixty tons —launching her on the Fourth of 
July, 1631. In twenty years’ time the ‘* Bay” so blessed 
sends to sea more ships than all Scotland and Ireland. In 
1652 some whales drift ashore at Sandwich, and some Indians 
cut them up, and in 1770 the vessels of the New Englanders, 
‘*pursuing their gigantic game, vex both seas with their fish- 
eries.” In 1643 the town of Rowley buys the gearing for a 
fulling-mill, and in 1890 the woolen-mills of New England 
clothe more than half America. Without such a book as Mr. 
Weeden’s all this advance is as inexplicable as is the rise of 
Aladdin’s palace. With this book we are able to trace the 
steps of progress from year to year and from decade to 
decade. And as one might watch the growth of a fuchsia in 
a flower-pot, and see the miracle of its budding and its blos- 
soming, one watches with amazement the sturdy strides, hardly 
interrupted, by which the loyal men who have made New 
England, step forward from the tangle of their forests and 
the deep wading of their swamps, into the freedom and power 
of the open country where they stand to-day. 

Such changes, of course, involve all along the study, in 
fine and nice detail, of the condition of the people —‘* of all 
sorts and conditions of men.” Mr. Weeden’s book goes care- 
fully into such study, and follows the fortunes of the people 
in intricate and delicate relations. The complicated half- 
feudal system, under which men shipped as ‘* servants” in 
England, and had their passages paid by their employers, 
gives way under the magic spell of a new land, and, at the 
end of a century and a half, here is a little nation of free- 
holders, ready, and even glad to defy King George, and to 
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throw off even the semblance of dependence upon a divinely- 
authorized crown. The divinity which hedges kings had 
become fine by degrees with the princes of the house of Han- 
over, and the Voice of God, speaking by the lips of a People, 
had become louder and louder in America. 

The book before us is anything but a mere curious collec- 
tion of the annals of trade. All along it is lighted up by 
studies of men who were the leaders of their time, as far as 


New England is ever led by men; and the human pathos of 


history gives the freshness and life to the volumes. Poor 
Peter Faneuil, the patron saint of Boston, comes out sadly 
from the history. A pity he could not be left in the same 
cloud which shrouds St. Botolph! Of Sewall, too often 
spoken of as a garrulous old fool—simply because we have 
his voice where so many others are still — Mr. Weeden speaks 
with affectionate appreciation : — 

Dear old fellow, upright judge, good father and citizen, whim- 
sical man! I leave him with regret. He is greater in his contrition 
over his judicial errors at Salem than most men are in the pride of 
victory. Ife wastes long hours mourning over periwigs and _ the 
incoming of Christmas festivals, but he was one of the first to 
make an effective protest against negro slavery. Wilberforce was 
born in 1759, Clarkson in 1760. In 1700 Judge Sewall printed a 
pamphlet ** thinking whether the foundaticn of slavery be firmly 
and well laid.” He discusses the economic side of the ** question 
whether all the Benefit received by Negro Slaves will balance the 
accompt of cash laid out upon them.” The Scriptural argument he 
confounds badly, as every one else did. ** The Blackennes are not 
descended of Canaan, but of Cush.” He ends with this remarkable 
‘statement : — 

*¢ These Ethiopians, as black as they are, seeing they are the sons 
and daughters of the first Adam, the brethren and sisters of the 
last ApAm, and the offspring of Gop, they ought to be treated with 
a Respect agreeable.” 

Mr. Weeden well says of this brave protest of Judge Sew- 
all that ** A century and a half of old and New England cul- 


ture, with the French Revolution by the way, added little to 
this powerful rendering of the Rights of Man.” 
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The whole book is a most important addition to our knowl- 
edge of the progress of our own history. 


THe ‘ Tramp at Home” is neither strictly a ‘* tramp” nor 
‘‘at home,” but Mr. Meriwether gives us in an entertaining 
way the results of his labors as special agent of the Labor 
Bureau, and of a flying trip to Honolulu. 

The picture of the life of our working men and women is 
an interesting one, and notwithstanding the difficulties put in 
the way of a government inspector he seems to have gained 
some idea of their condition. 

The book contains a number of valuable tables giving the 
actual receipts and expenses of typical laborers’ families. The 
balance that can be saved varies from one hundred and eight 
dollars to two dollars. But low as are the conditions presented 
by the writer, they cannot be compared other than favorably 
with the picture presented in his other work, ** A Tramp 
Trip.” That the American laborer is better off than the 
European Mr. Meriwether never denies; that his condition 
might and should be improved is the conclusion reached. But 
how shall the improvement be brought about? In his conclud- 
ing chapter Mr. Meriwether presents his views. He dis- 
regards the usual remedies of organization, co-operation, 
education, temperance, economy, and industry as being mere 
‘¢makeshifts,” praiseworthy in themselves, but not striking 
at the root of the evil. He lays the burden of the blame on 
our protective system and the unequal distribution of land., 
The laborers are crowded into the cities ; any force to counter- 
baiance this modern centralization Mr. Meriwether welcomes 
us a remedy for the social evils and inequalities which the book 
describes. 

It cannot be called in any way an exhaustive study of the 
subject, and the author’s conclusions are of no great import- 
ance. But the statistics, so fur as they go, are valuable, and 


the narrative is often curious and entertaining. 
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Essays. RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, by David Atwood Wasson, 
with a biographical sketch by O. B. Frothingham. Boston, 1889: 
Lee & Shepard. 

THERE are eight essays by a man who was thoroughly a 
New England product. They were valued by his friends, and 
have a flavor which all cultivated people will enjoy. Mr. 
Wasson belonged to that class of men who, like Sterling and 
Clough, have affected the world more through their friends 
than through any direct product of their genius. They are 
strong in personality rather than in productiveness. Mr. 
Wasson’s health was too feeble to allow full play to his mind, 
but under any circumstances he would probably live in the 
personal love of his contemporaries and the kindling of their 
minds, more than in anything he could have done. The frag- 
ments of autobiography which are imbedded in the memoir 
are racy and piquant to an indescribable degree. They have 
the flavor of the wild Maine cranberry, and the tang of the 
Maine fisherman’s sense. Through them, rather than through 
the essays, one finds the independent, original, quaint, fear- 
less character of a rare man. 


LARGE FAMILIES IN FRANCE. 

AccorDING to a return presented to the Chamber by the 
Minister of Finance, there are 148,808 families, each with 
seven children or more, which have claimed the exemption 
from certain taxes recently voted by the French Parliament. 
These families have 1,157,547 children, or, as nearly as pos- 
sible, eight each, and they inhabit 26,632 different parishes, 
the departments in which there are the most families with 
seven children or more being the Nord (7,006), the Finistere 
(6,087), the Cotes-du-Nord (5,020), the Pas-de-Calais 
(4,548), the Loire-Infericure (4,163), and the Morbihan 
(4,067). The information gathered by the Ministry of 
Finance in applying the new law is to the effect that there are 
2,000,000 married couples in France without children, 2,500,- 
000 with only one, 2,300,000 with two, 1,500,000 with three, 
about a million with four, 550,000 with five, and 300,000 
with six. 




















THE HOWARD RELIEF SOCIETY. 

Tue Howard Relief Society of Burlington, Vt., established 
in November, 1889, an industrial school for girls, and the 
report of the first year’s work is most encouraging. The 
interest which the girls have shown makes the society more 
eager to establish a similar institution for the boys. The 
average attendance during the winter has been one hundred 
and twenty-five ¢ 
nineteen garments, which were afterwards given to all the 
pupils, and the children have been more comfortably clad than 


irls. They have made five hundred and 


ever before. 

The work of the society is not confined to industrial schools 
alone. A large number of poor people are visited and often 
relieved. The sick are sent a competent physician, and in 
remodeling the building of the society rooms have been added 
for the accommodation of nurses, so that one may be found 
in cases of immediate necessity. The society is doing an 
extended work in Burlington and a successful one. Miss 
Harriet B. Willard is the secretary, and people interested in 
the workings of such an institution may send their inquiries 
to her. 


GOOD SENSE IN POSTAGE. 


THe English Government have agreed to carry any card 
with a stamp attached at the same rate as their own postage 
card of the same size. 
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EXTRAC TS FROM THE PR ESS. 


LEND A THIANp.—Edward Everett Hale’s ** Magazine of Organized 
Charity ” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy, practical, sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it. but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary. 
Observer. 

Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
find an agreeable and instructive companion in LEND A HAND. The 
articles of this magazine are all selected with great care, and represent the 
best ideas of the best men and women upon reforms, charities and kindred 
subjects.— Gazette. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. His magazine, LEND A HAND (Hamilton Place, Boston). has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading.—Daltimore 
News Co. 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 1s most ably and satisfactorily conducted. We 
know of no other magazine like it.— Field and Stochman. 

An excellent magazine to put into the hands of a pessimist is LEND A 
HANb. Each number is brimming over with good plans and good results 
at bettering the world.—Christian Register. 

LeND A Hanp. edited by Edward E. Hale, is a journal of organized 
philanthropy, and gives encouraging and inspiring reports of the good 
accomplished in yarious departments of work all over the country. 

















